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AIR  WAR  COIJ.EGE  RESEARCH  REPORT  ABSTRACT 

TITLE:  Impact  of  tho  Deportment  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986 
on  Mandatory  Retirement  Policy:  Time  For  a  Change? 

AUTHOR:  Harry  A.  White,  III,  Colonel,  USAF 

The  Goldwator-Nichols  Deportment  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  cf 
1986  (PL  99-433),  made  sweeping  revisions  in  the  identification,  assign¬ 
ment  and  promotion  of  personnel .  Joint  duty  is  now  an  essential  pre¬ 
requisite  for  promotion  to  general  officer.  Following  promotion,  there 
is  a  further  requirement  for  general  officers  in  joint  assignments  to 
serve  for  three  years  in  those  positions.  These  requirements  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  officer  career  progression  moves  and  with  desired  "payback" 
on  the  investment  of  promotion  to  four-star  rank.  Current  length-of -ser¬ 
vice  retirement  restrictions  do  not  provide  an  officer  with  enough  time 
to  be  trained  and  developed  to  the  depth  required  to  become  both  a  pro¬ 
ficient  member  of  his  service  and  a  credible  joint  specialist. 

This  report  considers  extending  officer  tenure  on  active  duty  to 
accommodate  both  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  new  law.  It  reviews  military  retirement  history  and  compares 
our  current:  policies  with  plans  of  the  civilian  sector  as  well  as  foreign 
military  policies.  It.  reviews  the  background  of  the  current  legislation 
to  show  the  extent  of  changes  that  must  be  made.  The  report  suggests  that 
our  current  retirement  laws  are  outdated,  have  not  kept  pace  with  tech¬ 
nological  change  or  modern  requirements  of  the  Air  Force,  or  considered 
improved  health  and  increased  longevity  of  Air  Force  members.  Lastly, 
the  report  recommends  an  update  of  the  RAND  Senior  Officer  Extended 
Service  Model  which  addressed  officer  tenure  prior  to  the  sweeping  changes 
to  joint  officer  porsonnel  policy  caused  by  this  new  legislation. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

A  long  habit  of  not  thinking  a  thing  wrong 
gives  it  n  su[)crficial  apjx?arance  of  being 
right,  and  raises  at  first  a  formidable 
outcry  in  defense  of  custom. 

Thomas  Paine 

Introduction  to  Common  Sense 

Perhaps  this  characterizes  the  military  services'  initial  reaction 
to  Congress'  intent  to  reorganize  the  Department  of  Defense.  Hearings 
before  the  Armed  Service's  Committees  of  both  Houses  considering  the 
reorganization  were  characterized  with  substantial  reluctance  toward  the 
proposals,  particularly  as  they  pertained  to  officer  personnel  management. 
Congressional  intent  behind  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1‘)86  was  threefold.  First,  it  was  to  strengthen 
the  joint  structure.  Second,  it  was  to  remove  the  military  departments 
from  the  direct  control  of  military  operational  forces.  Third,  it  was 
to  improve  the  structure  of  the  employment  of  operational  forces.  (7:5) 
The  Hill  proposed  to  create  a  "Joint  Specialty"  career  identifier  for 
officers  specifically  chosen  to  train  and  serve  in  joint  duties.  Joint 
experience  would  become  a  prerequisite  for  promotion  to  general  officer 
and  for  nomination  to  certain  military  positions.  The  objective  of  the 
legislation  is  "to  provide  more  authority  for  those  elements  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  that  operate  ’jointly'  or  on  a  multiservice  basis,"  according  to 
Rep.  Hill  Nichols  (D-Ala.),  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Bill.  "In  other 
words,"  said  Rep.  lies  Aspin  (D-Wis.),  House  Armed  Services  Conmittee 
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chairman,  "it's  a  slap  at  service  parochialism.”  (8:8) 

The  Air  Force  told  the  committee  it  could  not  support  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  "corps  of  elitists,  segregated  after  one-third  of  their  career 
for  special  consideration  and  promoted  based  on  assignment  instead  of 
individual  merit."  (8:8)  The  Army  said  in  one  of  its  memorandums  to 
the  cocnnittee  that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  making  successful  officers 
"joint"  instead  of  making  joint  officers  successful.  (8:8)  David  L.  Gray, 
publisher  of  Air  Force  Magazine,  was  moved  to  ask,  "Do  we  really  want  to 
draw  our  top  military  leaders  mostly  from  the  ranks  of  those1  who  gained 
early  membership  in  an  insulated  and  exclusive  corps  and  whose  demonstrated 
skills  are  in  staff  and  coordination  jobs?"  (8:8)  (Then)  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  cautioned  that  the  steps  to  improve  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  joint  personnel  could  be  accomplished  by  regulation  rather  than 
legislation.  He  felt  that  the  legislation  would  create  int-quitics  in 
officer  personnel  management  which  could  interfere  with  the  professional 
development  of  officers  who  need  "significant  time  to  develop  combat, 
combat  support  and  leadership  expertise  in  their  Services  to  prepare  for 
command,  or  to  be  effective  Service  exfxTts  on  joint  staffs."  He  went 
on  to  say,  "Our  experience  indicates  that  the  joint  staffs  benefit  most 
from  the  infusion  of  first-rate  officers  with  functional  expertise  and 
solid,  current  Service  backgrounds."  (19:876) 

In  one  of  the  more  compelling  statements  made  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  (then)  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  lehman,  implored 
the  corrmittee  to  rethink  imposing  the  joint  staff  officer  provisions  of 
the  bill: 

Like  a  Joint  Chief,  a  Joint  Staff  officer 
needs  the  most  state-of-the-art  and  i nti mate- 

familiarity  with  current  military  ca[»bil itics. 
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A  Joint  Staff  compost'd  ol  officers  whoso 
staff  dut  ies  had  kept  them  out  of  the  field 
for  successive  years  would  necessarily  rely 
on  outdated  information  about  Service  capa¬ 
bilities.  Their  knowledge  would  be  as  out- 
of-touch  as  those  critics  of  defense  organ¬ 
ization  who  rely  on  information  about  Defense 
Department  procedures  that  was  acquired 
during  their  tenures  in  office.  Such  a 
Joint  Staff  would  function  in  an  Ivory  Tower. 

And  Ivory  Towers  have  few  windows.  They  are 
isolated  from  the  real  world.  Even  worse, 
they  would  become  increasingly  like  those 
think-tank  Clausewitzes,  innocent  of  any 
military  or  government  service,  whose  entire 
expertise  is  academic  and,  of  necessity, 
secondhand .  (20:603) 

Notwithstanding  the  proceeding  words  of  caution  and  concern  and 
the  many  more  contained  in  the  almost  2000  pages  of  congressional 
testimony,  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986  became  the  law  in  October  of  that  year. 

In  an  interview  with  Air  Force  Magazine  that  same  month,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Larry  D.  Welch,  clearly  stated  the  Air  Force 
position  with  respect  to  the  legislation.  He  said,  "There  is  absolute¬ 
ly  no  question  that  wo  will  continue  the  ’joint  initiative’  with  the 
other  services.  The  emphasis  on  joint  programs  and  cooperation  will 
expand  more  and  more.  There  are  many  features  of  the  Defense  Department 
reorganization  [dan  that  I  agree  are  very  beneficial."  (10:55) 

But,  he  warned  that  in  all  reorganization  schemes  there  is  the 
acute  danger  that  pro|x>sals  will  be  added  that  "are  not  helpful." 

"The  core  proposals  of  the  various  plans  are  generally  positive.  It’s 
the  fringe  that  contains  a  lot  of  things  that  are  dangerous."  (10:55) 
Title  IV  of  the  act  addresses  Joint  Officer  Personnel  Management. 
It  has  a  profound  impact  on  the  traditional  way  we  have  managed  our 
personnel  resource.  There  arc'  enumerable  challenges  for  us  if  we  are 
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to  comply  with  the  law  and  still  retain  a  viable  officer  corps  as 
pointed  out  in  Secretary  Lehman's  testimony.  It  has  been  said,  however, 
that  aggressive  organizations  will  always  be  faced  with  more  good  options 
for  solving  a  problem  than  they  can  execute.  If  this  is  true.  Title  IV 
has  provided  personnel  planners  in  each  of  the  Services  with  a  "target- 
rich  environment"  and  ample  opportunity  for  innovation.  It  is  our  challenge 
to  look  at  traditional  personnel  programs  that  may  have  a  long-standing, 
superficial  appearance  of  "being  right"  and  not  be  afraid  to  challenge 
them  within  the  framework  of  the  act.  The  "sacred  cow",  length-uf -service 
retirement  program  which  has  been  in-being  for  over.  100  years  is  one  of 
those  programs  that  begs  review.  We  should  address  this  before  being 
told  to  do  so  by  Congress.  Perhaps  our  reluctance  to  change  is  a  driving 
factor  in  Congress'  appearing  compelled  to  manage  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  us. 

Congress'  interest  in  reorganizing  our  Do|>nrtment  is  not  new.  It 
established  the  Defense  Department  in  1947  by  reorganizing  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Navy  Department  into  one  centrally  managed  organization.  Our 
experience  in  World  War  II  and  the  years  following  provided  much  of  the 
impetus.  One  goal  was  to  integrate  more  closely  the  military  and  foreign 
policy  of  America.  Another  goal  was  to  improve)  the  efficiency  of  operation. 
Hearings  implied  this  was  to  be  done  by  applying  good  business  practices 
in  areas  where  they  could  save  the  taxpayer  money.  (20:265) 

The  years  since  1947  have  seen  many  other  calls  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  implement  management  practices  used  in  the  private  sector 
to  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  The  Government  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  political  candidates,  incoming  Secretaries  of  Defense, 


and  parti '-"’arly  Congress  are  continually  proposing  management  techniques 
proven  in  their  experience  base.  The  public,  the  media,  organizations 
of  retired  military  people  and  various  other  organizations  concerned  with 
defense  issues  also  have'  opinions  as  to  how  their  dollars  should  be  used 
more  effectively.  Our  defense  budget  and  programs  depend  on  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  these  groups  and  their  opinions  must  be  heeded.  (20:265-266) 

The  comparison  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  business,  however, 
may  not  be  useful  in  some'  contexts  or  in  some  areas  of  defense  management. 
In  deference  to  the  IX'pnrtmont  of  Defense,  it  is  larger  than  any  private 
organization  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  budget  twice  the  size  of  the 
number-one  business  in  the  Fortune  500.  And,  the  Defense  Department 
supports  six  times  the  workers  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  the'  single  largest  employer  in  the  private  sector.  (20:266-267) 
The  Department  of  Defense  differs  from  business  as  well  in  that  it 
is  part  of  the  government.  It  has  no  "bottom  line"  number  that  can  be 
referred  to  to  indicate  how  well  it  is  being  managed.  There  are  also 
subtleties  in  the  way  our  business  is  done  in  peacetime  versus  wartime. 
Readiness  for  combat  is  expensive,  yet  the  American  people  are  reluctant 
to  sup|>ort  largo  budgets  when  crises  are  remote.  This  is  true  today. 

It  is  a  dichotomy  that  the  better  you  do  your  job,  the  harder  it  is  to 
get  financial  support  to  continue.  The  Defense  Department  cannot  be  fully 
managed  in  the  some  manner  as  a  business.  There  is  no  single  measurable 
criterion  that  indicates  our  relative  success.  (20:268) 

Ft  is  within  this  frustrating  atmosphere  that  legislation  such  as 
the  latest  reorganization  is  designed  in  Congress.  This  latest  act  is 
another  attempt  by  Congress  to  fine-tune  our  behemoth  on  the  Potomac  for 


improving  efficiency. 

So,  we  should  look  at  this  act  as  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  way 
we  do  business.  We  have  the  framework,  albeit  Congressional ly  mandated, 
to  revolutionize  one  important  area — personnel  management.  The  Defense 
Department  may  not  be  capable  of  being  managed  "fully"  like  a  business, 
but  the  author  submits  that  managing  jjarts  of  it  in  a  businesslike  way 
may  be  desirable.  In  fact,  with  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  may  be 
imperative.  We  can  improve  efficiency  by  bringing  our  personnel  fwlicios 
in  the  executive  retirement  arena  out  of  the  dark  ages.  Former  Secretary 
Weinberger  states: 

To  manage  the  nation's  defense  efficiently 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  along  the  lines 
of  private-sector  business  management  and 
organization,  is  a  useful  standard. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Defense  cannot  be  managed  like  a  business, 
but  it  can  be  led  in  such  a  way  that  preserves 
United  States  national  security  interests 
while  operating  effectively  in  a  world  of 
limits  and  amid  the  pull  of  conflicting 
interests.  (20:274) 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  there  may  be  opfxsrtunities  for  us  to 
improve  our  organization  by  applying  proven  private-sector  management 
initiatives  to  personnel  management  in  the  military.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  a  simple  task  to  effect  change  in  a  bureaucracy  such  as  the 
Defense  Department.  Our  problem  becomes  even  more  difficult  in  the  area 
of  executive  retirement  where  our  laws  date  to  1780  and  the  first  major 
non-disability  retirement  legislation  came  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  ( 1 4 : VII-1 )  The  thrust  of  this  legislation  was  to  retire 
older  officers  no  longer  fit  for  field  duty.  In  fact,  maintaining  a 
youthful,  vigourous  military  capable  of  handling  the  charge  in  the  field 
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has  boon  the  them'  of  all  legislation  jossed  since  that  time,  even  in 
the  face  of  a  radically  change*!,  technologically  advanced  defense  estab¬ 
lishment.  (  1 4 : V I  I-1-lr>)  The  Department  of  Defense  remains  the  only  major 
employer  that  forces  its  key  managerial  and  leadership  resources  to 
retire  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  kept.  Addressing  this  issue  is  not 
new.  Indeed,  many  major  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  if 
retirement  laws  are  accomplishing  what  Congress  had  intended.  Predict¬ 
ably,  each  study  has  recommended  little,  if  any,  change  to  the  length- 
of-service  restrictions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  those  recommendations.  The  1986  reorgan¬ 
ization  imposed  u[»n  us  by  Congress  impacts  personnel  policy  signifi¬ 
cantly  and  dictates  an  in-depth  look  at  the  prudence  of  forced  early 
retirement  in  light  of  the  new  joint  f)ersonnel  restrictions. 

Therefore,  a  review  of  the  history  of  military  retirement  laws  is 
useful  to  determine  congressional  intent  with  respect  to  length-of- 
service  ret i rements .  Then,  a  comparison  of  our  current  law  with  industry 
|jcnsion  plans  and  other  foreign  military  retirement  laws  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation 
and  their  effect  on  joint  officer  {icrsonnol  policy  will  be  provided  to 
give  a  perspective  of  the  management  implications  if  innovative  changes 
are  not  forthcoming,  finally,  the  results  of  a  study  conducted  that 
examined  the  impact  of  extending  length-of-service  retirements  in  the 
Air  Force  will  bo  presented  with  conclusions  and  recommendations  for 
application  in  the  post -reorganization  environment. 
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MILITARY  RETIREMENT  HISTORY 

In  order  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  current  retirement  laws  and  to 
evaluate  them  objectively  in  the  context  of  today's  military,  the  histor¬ 
ical  background  of  military  retirement  should  be  studied.  It  will  also 
servo  to  develop  an  understanding  of  congressional  intent  underlying  the 
legislation.  This  chapter  addresses  the'  chronology  of  events  and  legis¬ 
lative.;  history  that  led  to  the  current  uniformed  services  non-disability 
retirement  system  for  officers.  Much  of  the  historical  information  was 
provided  by  the  Fifth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation.  A 
more  detailed  accounting  of  the  legislative  history  may  be  found  in 
their  January  1984  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  is  not  required 
for  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

The  military  retirement  system  has  evolved  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Early  origins  depended  primarily  on  death,  disability  or  volun¬ 
tary  departure  only  after  all  military  effectiveness  was  diminished. 

The  current,  system  is  based  on  the  nt^d  to  maintain  an  effective,  combat 
ready  force,  by  rewarding  those  who  have  served  their  country  and  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  retired  pay  based  on  their  service.  It  has  been  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  specific  needs  which  are  not  generally  found  in  the  civilian 
sector  of  business.  Our  system  must  be  able  to  control  the  size  of  the 
force  through  voluntary  or  mandatory  retirement,  and  at  the  same  time, 
be  attractive  enough  to  retain  the  highly  qualified  individuals  needed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  career  military  force.  It  must  motivate  the  most 
caf sable  military  members  to  remain  in  service  during  their  most  productive 


years  to  ensure  both  technological  and  physical  efficiency.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  provide  for  mobility  within  the  force  to  insure 
opportunities  for  advancement  and  to  avoid  stagnation.  (28*5) 

Our  present  military  retirement  system  has  roots  that  date  back 
to  our  English  forefathers.  The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  provided  in  1636 
that  "any  man  sent  forth  as  a  soldier  and  returned  maimed  should  be 
maintained  by  the  Colony  during  his  lifetime."  ( 1 4 : VI 1-1 )  The  practice 
of  providing  special  pay  to  persons  disabled  while  fjorforming  military 
service  can  be  traced  to  some  of  the  earliest  enactments  of  the  Federal 
Congress.  The  first  national  pension  law  of  August  26,  1776,  promised 
half  pay  for  life,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  disability.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War,  disabled  commissioned  officers  were  paid  at  one-half 
of  their  monthly  pay.  (14 : VII— 1 ) 

But,  these  are  examples  of  compensation  for  disabled  members  of  the 
services.  Pensions  based  solely  on  service  (non-disability)  were  more 
controversial.  In  1780,  Congress  promised  officers  half  pay  for  life 
for  serving  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  claims  presented  for  fvayment 
were  settled  for  less  than  had  been  promised  and  not  without  considerable 
argument.  (14:VII-1)  However,  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  began 
to  improve  and  the  numbers  of  veterans  submitting  claims  decreased  and 
Congress  began  meeting  its  obligations.  In  March  of  1818,  Congress 
provided  for  relief  to  Revolutionary  War  veterans  in  need,  although  the 
magnitude  of  that  relief  is  unspecified.  By  1832,  it  became  full  pay 
for  life,  regardless  of  need.  A  cursory  review  of  the  life  expectancy 
for  that  period  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  was  now  fifty  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  makes  this  a  lcss-than-magnnnimous  gesture  on  the  part  of 
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Congress.  What  is  significant  is  that  this  same  pattern  was  followed 
by  Congress  for  subsequent  wars. 

It  wasn't  until  1861  that  legislative  authority  was  provided  for 

either  the  voluntary  or  t ho  involuntary  retirement  of  active  duty  members 

of  the  armeod  forces.  (14:VI1-1)  The  Congress,  while  conducting  a 

study  of  Army  retirement,  reflected  on  the  lack  of  authority: 

The  unsatisfactory  personnel  conditions  in 
the  Regular  Army  which  prompted  these  repeated 
recommendations  of  the'  War  Department  that 
Congress  provide  some  Torm  of  retirement  for 
the  Regular  Army  were  emphasized  during  the 
field  service  required  over  the  period  1812- 
1861.  While  the  law  provided  a  pension  of 
one-half  pay  for  disabled  officers,  there  is 
no  provision  for  compulsory  separation  from 
active  service  of  old  and  disabled  officers; 
there  was  no  limit  to  active  service  save  by 
dismissal  or  resignation  of  the  officer. 

Thus,  an  officer  could  remain  on  active  duty 
until  death,  despite  incapacity  due  to  old 
age,  physical  disability,  etc.  In  consequence, 
many  junior  officers  exercised  commands  in  the 
field  beyond  their  rank,  the  old  and  disabled 
officers  who  should  have  exercised  these 
commands  being  left  behind — often  on  leave — 
whenever  field  service  was  performed.  (14-VII-2) 

The  Act  of  August  3,  1861,  authorized  the  voluntary  retirement  of 

regular  officers  after  40  years  of  service.  It  was  later  broadened  to 

provide  for  the  involuntary  non-disability  retirement  of  Navy  officers 
with  45  years  of  service  or  at  age  62.  Six  months  later,  the  law 
established  similar  provisions  for  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  while  these  laws  provided  the  authority  for 
involuntary  retirement,  nothing  required  the  authorities  to  take  such 
action.  (14 : VI I —2  > 

The  Appropriation  Acts  of  July  15,  1870,  not  only  provided  for  an 
active  duty  salary  system  for  officers,  it  also  authorized  the  voluntary 


retirement  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  officers  after  30  years  of  service. 

The  Act  of  June  30,  1882,  made  retirement  mandatory  for  officers 
of  all  branches  of  the  Service  at  age  64.  This  was  the  first  compulsory 
retirement  law  based  on  age.  Tt  also  gave  off ieers  a  non -discretionary 
right  to  voluntary  retirement  after  40  years  of  service.  They  had  the 
authority  to  retire  at  this  point  under  earlier  legislation  but  it  was 

at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  (15:A-2) 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  was  one  of  the  more  innovative  pieces  of 
legislation  passed.  The  intent  appeared  to  have  been  to  enhance  pro¬ 
motion  opportunities  in  the  Navy.  Certain  Navy  officers  in  grades 
lieutenant  through  captain  could  request  voluntary  retirement  regardless 
of  age  or  length  of  service.  If  the  required  number  of  promotion  vacan¬ 
cies  did  not  materialize  through  normal  attrition  during  a  fiscal  year, 
the  applicants  were  retired  in  order  of  their  seniority  until  the  required 
number  of  vacancies  were  achieved.  If  the  numbers  were  still  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  the  grades  required,  additional  people  were  retired  involuntar¬ 
ily.  This  was  the  first  "promotion  flow"  retirement  pregram  on  record 
and  it  remained  in  effect  for  the  next  sixteen  years.  (1r>:A-3) 

The  Act  of  May  13,  1908,  finally  brought  the  Navy  in  line  with  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  by  authorizing  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Navy 
officers  after  30  years  of  service. 

The  Act  of  August  29,  1916,  brought  two  of  the  more  significant 
milestones  to  the  retirement  system.  First,  it  initiated  use  of  the 
formula  used  today  for  determining  retired  pay  ont i t loments.  More 
importantly,  it  established  a  retirement,  proqram  integrated  with  an 
"up-or-out"  selective  promotion  plan.  The'  act  jiermilled  the'  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convene  annual  selection  boards  to  select  officers  to  the' 
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grades  of  roar  admiral,  capta i n  and  commander.  A  captain  who  reached  age 
56,  a  commander  who  had  reachc-d  age  50  or  a  lieutenant  commander  who  had 
reached  age  45  without  having  been  selected  for  promotion  had  to  be 
retired.  (15 : A—  i ) 

The  Act  of  June  4,  1020,  provided  for  the  identification  of  "in¬ 
efficient"  officers  by  separation  into  two  classes.  Officers  in  one 
class  were  retained  but  subject  to  further  classification.  All  officers 
in  the  other  class  won-  retired  if  they  had  a  minimum  of  ten  years  service 
and  their  ineffectiveness  was  not  due  to  their  own  neglect  or  misconduct. 
This  act  applied  only  to  Army  officers. 

The  Act  of  Juno  30,  1922,  also  applied  only  to  Army  officers  and 
was  the  first  to  address  a  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  Army.  The 
retirement  system  was  used  to  help  effect  the  reduction  by  providing  a 
"plucking  board."  Officers  "plucked"  for  retirement  were  well  compen¬ 
sated.  if  they  had  more  than  20  years  of  service  they  were  entitled  to 
three  percent  of  their  pay  for  each  year  of  service.  Those  with  between 
ten  and  twenty  years  of  service  were  given  a  smaller  multiplier.  (15: A— 3 ) 

The  Act  of  June  22,  1926,  changed  the  Navy's  age-in-grade  program 
with  one  based  on  service-in-grade.  For  example,  a  captain  with  35 
years  of  service  who  was  not  selected  for  promotion  was  forced  to  retire. 
Commanders  and  lieutenant  commanders  were  involuntarily  retired  at  the 
28  and  21  year  points  respectively.  This  was  the  first  legislation  to 
combine  length-of-service  to  the  up-or-out  system.  (15: A— 4 ) 

The  Act  of  July  31,  1935,  was  designed  to  remove  the  "hump"  created 
by  the'  buildup  of  World  War  I.  It  allowed  the  retirement  of  Army  officers 


after  only  15  years  of  active  service.  This  is  a  management  tool  that 
could  have  application  in  today's  force  structure. 

The  Act  of  June  23,  1938,  applied  to  the  Navy  and  formed  the 
system  in  effect  today.  It  required  retirement  of  officers  twice 
failed  promotion  to  the  grades  of  captain,  commander  and  lieutenant 
corrmander  at  the  30,  28  and  26  year  points,  respectively.  It  allowed 
the  voluntary  retirement  at  the  20  years  of  service  [joint. 

The  Act  of  February  21,  1946,  was  significant  in  that  it  lowered 
the  statutory  retirement  age  from  64  to  62  and  authorized  a  "plucking 
board"  to  remove  officers  in  a  World  War  II  "hump"  similar  to  those  in 
World  War  I. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Vitalization  and  Retirement  Equalization  Act 
of  1948  was  designed  to  standardize  the  retirement  system  for  all 
Services  by  establishing  an  integrate  promotion/ involuntary  retirement 
system  for  the  Army  and  Air  force.  This  act  was  historical  in  that  we 
now  had  a  uniform  retirement  authority  among  all  branches  of  the  Service. 
( 15: A— 5 ) 

The  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  by  the  Officer  Grade 
Limitation  Act  of  1954,  was  the  authority  for  the  officer  promotion 
and  involuntary  retirement  system  for  the  next  35  years.  The  Army  and 
Air  Force  programs  were  different  from  those  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  because  the  planning  of  the  different  programs  was  done  indepen¬ 
dently.  The  act,  however,  incotgxjrnUd  all  the  systems  into  one  piece 
of  legislation.  The  provisions  in  the  law  that  [x'rfained  to  mandatory 
retirement  based  on  length-of -service  were  capsulizod  by  the  Fifth 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Cong  >en sat  ion  and  follow: 
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PAY  GRADE 


ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE 


NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS 


0-10  (Gen)  Retired  alter  A  years  Retired  after  5  years 

0-9  (LtGen)  in  grade  or  39  years  in  grade  and  35  years 

of  service,  but  may  of  sve,  unless  select- 

bo  deferred  to  age  64  ed  for  continuation 

0-8  (MajGon)  Refin'd  after  5  years  Retired  after  5  years 

in  grade  or  35  years  of  grade  and  35  years  of 

service,  but  retmt  may  service,  unless  select- 
be  deferred  to  age  60  ed  for  continuation 

0-7  (BrigGen)  Retired  after  5  years  Rear  admiral  (lower 

in  grade  or  30  years  of  half)  retired  after  5 

service,  but  retmt  may  years  in  grade  and  35 

be  def erred  to  age  60  years  service  unless 

selected  for  continu¬ 
ation.  BG,  USMC,  re¬ 
tired  after  second 
failure  for  selection 
for  promotion 

0-6  (Col)  Retired  after  5  years  Retired  after  30  years 

in  grade  or  30  years  of  of  service  if  twice 
service  failed  promotion,  or 

after  31  years  if  not 
twice  failed 

These  provisions  remaintx]  intact  for  more  than  30  years.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1980,  however.  Congress  provided  unified  retirement  authority 
to  the  Services.  Congressional  intent  was  to  make  the  career  expecta¬ 
tions  of  members  more  "clearly  defined  and  uniform. . .across  the  services 
(15:A-7)  '['he  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPMA)  created 

the  following  principal  provisions  relating  to  involuntary  retirement: 

PAY  GRADE  RETIREMENT  PROVISIONS 

0-10,  0-9  Retired  at  age  62  unless  select¬ 

ed  by  the  President  for  contin¬ 
uation  on  active  duty,  in  which 
case  retmt  may  be  deferred,  but 
not  past  age  64 

Unless  specially  selected  for 
continuation,  retired  after  5 
years  in  grade  or  upon  35  years 


0-8 


of  act. i ve  commi ssioned  service, 
wh  i  chc  'vor  i  s  i  ater 

0-7  Unless  specially  selected  for 

continuation  or  on  a  list  of 
officers  recommended  for  pro¬ 
motion,  retired  after  5  years 
in  grade  or  upon  completion  of 
30  years  of  active  commissioned 
service,  whichever  is  later 

0-6  Unless  socially  selected  for 

continuation  or  on  a  list  of 
officers  recommended  for  pro¬ 
motion,  retired  after  30  years 
of  active  commissioned  service' 

A  provision  of  DOPMA  that  has  yd  to  be  exercise >d  is  one'  that,  in 
the  addition  to  the  above,  provides  for  the  soled  i  ve'  early  re't. i  lament 
of  officers  in  the  paygrades  of  0-8,  0-7  and  0-6  who  have  at  least  four 
years  in  grade  and  are  not  on  a  list  recommending  them  for  promotion. 

If  selected  for  early  retirement,  they  would  be  retired  either  immediate¬ 
ly  or  as  soon  as  they  become  eligible.  As  attractive  as  this  provision 
is  to  personnel  managers  in  an  era  of  force  reductions,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  Congress  indicated  the  selective  retirement  authority 
was  "to  be  used  sparingly  and . . . .primari 1 y  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  affected  grades  when  necessary  to  accommodate 
such  actions  as  a  reduction  in  officer  per sonne 1  strengths."  But, 

Congress  went  on  to  say  that  "these  provisions  arc  not  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving  promotion  opportunity 
or  timing."  (15: A— 7 ,8,21 ) 

The  most  recent  piece  of  legislation  affecting  service  retirement 
was  the  Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  passed  on  July  1,  1986.  The  major 
provisions  of  this  law  affect  the-  cnmputnt  ion  lor  tel i foment  pay  and  apply 
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only  to  individuals  onto ring  the  active  duty  rolls  on  or  after  August 
1,  1986. 

The  changes  which  have  hoen  made  to  the  retirement  system  over  the 
years  have  been  essential  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  nation's 
defense.  From  a  time  when  senior  officers  needed  assistance  to  mount 
their  horses  to  more  recent  times  when  we  have  been  involved  in  major 
conflicts  with  millions  of  men  and  women  in  uniform,  changes  have  been 
required  to  manage  the  size  and  quality  of  our  military  forces.  Exec¬ 
utive,  congressional  and  independent  study  groups  have  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  designed  to  improve  the  military  organization.  Some  of  these 
have  led  to  the  legislation  and  directives  that  now  form  our  retirement 
system. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  actions  recounted  above,  there  have 
been  12  major  studies  recommending  substantive  changes  to  service  retire¬ 
ments  over  the  last  IS  years.  Each  of  these  studies  proposed  to  reduce 
benefits  and  implied  that  the  current  system  was  too  expensive.  (13: IV— 

30)  None  of  these  studies  addressed  in  sufficient  depth,  if  at  all, 
the  feasibility  of  extending  or  eliminating  length-of-service  retire¬ 
ment  requirements. 

The  following  briefly  lists  these  studies  and  addresses  that  portion 
of  their  reports  that  jx'rtains  to  officer  retirement  eligibility.  (15: B— 1  —  12) 

1.  Hook  Commission  (1948).  This  was  the  first  comprehensive  study 
in  forty  years.  It  attempted  to  set  military  compensation  on  an  equal 
footing  with  private  industry.  The  commission  recommended  retirement 
at  age  60  with  20  or  more  years  of  service  or  at  any  age  with  30  or  more 
years  of  service. 
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2.  The  Gorham  Report/Randall  Pane]  (1962).  This  was  primarily 
formed  to  study  compensation  and  it  led  to  the'  second  largest  pay  in¬ 
crease  for  the  military  in  history.  The  commission  recommended  retire¬ 
ment  at  20  or  more  years  of  service  not  to  exceed  31  years  or  age  62. 

3.  First  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (1967). 

This  was  the  first  such  review  of  its  kind.  Required  by  law,  its 
major  recommendations  were  to  propose  a  salary  system.  It  recommended 
the  same  retirement  provisions  as  Jae  Gorham  Report. 

4.  Interagency  Committee  (1971).  This  committee  provided  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  the  non-disability  retirement  system.  They  recommended 
a  reduced  annuity  for  members  retiring  with  less  than  30  years  of  service 
as  a  major  departure  from  previous  studies. 

5.  POD  Retirement  Study  Group _ ( 1972 ) .  This  Department  of  Defense 

study  group  was  formed  to  evaluate  the  Interagency's  report  and  the 
Retirement  Modernization  Act  was  the  result  of  their  efforts.  Congress 
took  no  action  on  their  proposal. 

6.  Third  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (1975-1976). 
This  was  the  first  comprehensive  look  at  military  com[x:nsation  since  the 
Hook  Commission  in  1948.  Because  their  focus  was  on  compensation,  no 
changes  were  recommended  to  age  or  length-of -service  provisions  in 
retirement  law. 

7.  Defense  Manpower  Commission  (1975-1976).  Created  by  Congress, 
this  commission  recommended  sweeping  changes.  Non-disability  retirement 
would  be  based  on  between  20  and  30  years  of  service  and  based  on  time 
in  combat  or  non-combat  jobs.  One-and-a-hal f  credits  would  be  given  lor 
each  year  in  a  combat  job  and  one  [joint  [x?r  year  in  a  non-combat  fiosition. 
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8.  Aspin  Retirement-  Proposal  (1976).  Although  this  proposal  was 
somewhat  loss  than  a  major  study,  it  reflected  the  continuing  concern 
of  Congress  that  the  military  retirement  system  needed  change.  Under 
this  proposal,  retirement  would  be  at  age  55  with  30  or  more  years  service 
or  age  60  with  20-29  years  of  service. 

9.  President's  Commission  on  Military  Compensation  (1978).  This 
was  a  pro[osal  known  as  l  he  ‘/wick  Comission.  It  recommended  benefits 
l>e  bast'd  on  age  and  years  of  service  and  a  retired  pay  formula  of  two 
[icrcent  for  one-to-five  years  service,  two-and-one-fourths  percent  for 
six-to-ten  years  service  and  two-and-three-quarters  percent  for  11  to  35 
years  of  service  with  a  maximum  of  90  (x-rcent  of  the  highest  three  years 
of  basic  pay  over  the  last  10  years. 

10.  Uniformt'd  Services  Retirement  Benefits  Act  (1979).  The  recommen¬ 
dations  from  this  study  wore  for  a  two-tier  early  withdrawal  system. 

The  first  tier  would  offer  benefits  at  20  years  of  service  and  the  second 
tier  would  offer  increased  benefits  at  age  60.  No  action  was  taken  by 
Congress  but  this  projosal  offercxl  a  glimpse  at  consideration  of  easing 
the  1 ongth-of-service  restrictions.  (15: B— 10) 

1 1 .  President’s  Private'  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (Grace  Conrnis^- 
ion)  Tusk  Force  on  Dc[)artment  of  the  Air  Force  (1983).  This  study  proposed 
an  immediate  annuity  but  only  after  10  years  of  service  with  a  deferred 
annuity  payable  at  ago  60  for  20  to  29  years  of  service.  Again,  no  action 
was  taken  by  Congress  on  this  prof  io.su). 

12.  Fifth  Quadrennial  Poviow  of  Military  Compensation  (1984).  This 
review  recommended  that  the  Grace  Commission's  recommendations  be  dis- 
rf'garded  and  that  no  change  be  made  to  the  DOPMA  provisions  for  retire¬ 
ment.  This  rcfxirt  went  to  great  lengths  to  support  what  it  considered 
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to  bo  one  of  the  military  retirement  system’s  underlying  principles: 
namely,  "That  it  must  maintain  young,  vigorous  and  mission  ready  forces 
capable  of  operating  efficiently  both  in  peace  and  in  war  by  providing 
for  a  continuing  flow  of  officers  through  the  required  personnel  struct¬ 
ures".  (14:1-1)  The  report  gives  no  rationale  as  to  why  it  perceived 
no  change  in  the  military  since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims,  particularly 
in  terms  of  technological  progress  and  overall  improvement  in  the  health 
of  our  fighting  forces  that  directly  affects  vigor  and  readiness. 

We  have,  indeed,  come  a  long  way  since  senior  officers  needed  help 
to  mount  their  horses.  In  1940,  life  expectancy  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  was  62.9  years 
of  age.  (26:1)  The  Department  of  Defense  Office  of  the  Actuary  advises 
the  life  expectancy  of  military  retired  officers  is  78.9  years  of  age 
today.  (26:1)  And,  The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  states 
the  average  age  expectancy  in  the  United  States  is  exacted  to  roach 
80  by  2003.  (26:1) 

When  the  country  mobilised  for  World  War  1)  the  military  was  overage 
and  physically  lacking  with  a  near  stagnant  promotion  system.  The  20 
year  retirement  system  was  created  to  remedy  that  situation.  We  may  now 
be  faced  with  the  fundamental  social  question,  "Is  the  military's  high¬ 
er  obligation  to  assure  its  own  porfx'tual  youth  and  vigor  or  to  give  con¬ 
tinuing  employment  to  workers  who  have  not  yet  reached  their  prime?" 

(3:3)  The  impetus  over  the  years  lias  boon  to  enforce  mandatory  retire¬ 
ment  in  the  Services  to  make  room  for  the  advancement  of  younger  officers. 
The  value  of  an  individual  to  the  Service  after  he  reaches  a  certain  age 
has  been  addressed  superficially,  if  at  all,  by  the  studies  and  rcfxarts 
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in  the  fvast  due  to  the  concern  that  an  individual  can  no  longer  perform 


the  duties  unique  to  military  service.  Perhaps  extending  tenure  in  the 
military  is  more  of  a  concern  to  fx-rsonnel  managers  in  that  such  an  action 
might  eliminate  a  valuable  management  tool  in  maintaining  the  correct 
personnel  structure  in  an  era  of  drawdown  and  declining  budgets. 

Notwithstanding  the  uniqueness  of  military  service  in  the  United 
States,  a  study  of  the  retirement  provisions  in  the  civilian  sector  and 
certain  frocign  military  retirement  plans  is  enlightening  and  follows  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


RETIREMENT  PLANS  IN  THE  CIVILIAN  SECTOR 
AND  FOREIGN  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  COMPARISON  OF  THE  SYSTEMS 

To  gain  futher  insight  into  the  current  military  retirement  system 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  useful  to  compare  its  provisions  with  those 
in  the  private  sector  and  in  other  countries.  The  comparisons  which 
follow  address  the  general  provisions  of  the.se  systems  and  highlight 
normal  and  early  retirement  ages  and  length-of-servico  considerations. 

Civilian  Retirement  Plans 

Civilian  retirement  plans  are  relatively  new  in  comparison  to  what 
we  have  seen  in  the  military.  In  fact,  prior  to  1*)00  they  wore  almost 
not  existent.  Industry  did  not  consider  pension  plans  their  res|)onsibi 1  - 
ity  and,  as  a  result,  by  the  1920's,  low  existed.  In  his  book.  Executive 
Retirement,  Harold  Hall  cites  a  study  conducted  that  shows  during  the 
first  25  years  of  this  century  few  retirement,  plans  for  oxocutivcs  had 
been  established.  When  they  were  introduced,  compinies  considered  them 
essential  to  provide  protection  for  salaried  executives  and  a  tool  to 
attract  and  retain  competent  leaders.  In  addition,  companies  used  piension 
plans  to  keep  promotion  channels  op-n  by  providing  a  systematic  elimin¬ 
ation  of  leadership.  (2:15-17) 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  signal  It'd  significant  change  to  the 
retirement  procedures  throughout  industry.  It  established  age  65  as  t  lie- 
eligibility  age  for  receiving  benefits  and  has  had  a  profound  influence 

on  private  sector  retirement  prcxjrnnis.  The  normal  retirement  age  of  65 
with  provisions  to  retire  at  age  62  is  found  almost  universally  in 
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pension  plans  of  private  corporations  today.  (1: — ) 

Following  World  War  II,  collective  bargaining  and  labor  unions 
further  improved  the'  [jension  [dan  system.  (4:83)  Industry  now  viewed 
[x?nsions  a.s  somewhat  of  a  duty  to  thei  r  employees.  The  primary  cause 
for  this  reversal  in  attitude'  can  be  attributed  to  several  things. 
Primarily,  unions  were  responsible  as  much  as  any  other  thing.  Also, 
there  was  a  realization  by  retirees  that  their  pensions  weren't  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  inflation.  The  people  were  discouraged  at  their  inability 
to  effect  rapid  change  to  retirement  laws.  There  was  an  increasing 
numlx'r  of  employers  who  were  adopting  forced  retirement  practices. 

Tax  breaks  were  being  given  to  employers  for  pension  plans.  And, 
lastly,  there  was  a  1948  decision  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
that  pensions  were  a  legitimate  subject  for  collective  bargaining. 

(4:83) 

Today,  pension  [dans  are  an  integral  part  of  the  vast  majority  of 
compensation  packages  of  private  industry.  (15: D—  21)  In  1983,  the 
Fifth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  engaged  a  private 
actuarial  consultant,  The  Hay  Group,  to  perform  an  analysis  of  the 
military  retirement  system.  The  objective  of  the  analysis  was  to  compare, 
both  quantitively  and  qualitatively,  the  military  system  with  retirement 
practices  found  in  the  private  sector.  Our  retirement  system  was  com¬ 
pared  to  the  retirement  plan  practices  of  805  firms  (Appendix  A)  which 
are  representative  of  the  large  employers  in  the  United  States.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  survey  found  that  the  military  retirement  system  pro¬ 
vides  higher  benefits  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  typical  plan  found  in 
the  private  sector.  (15:0-22) 
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The  Hay  Group  reports: 


One  unique  feature  of  the  military  retirement 
system  when  compared  to  the  private  sector,  is 
the  allowance  for  full  retirement  after  20  years 
of  service.  Because  of  the  need  to  maintain  a 
young  and  effective  force,  this  is  a  practice 
peculiar  to  the  military.  The  private  sector 
typically  permits  retirement  at  age  62  or  65  with 
the  preference  being  age  62.  However,  in  most 
of  the  private  sector,  employees  arc'  still  very 
effective  in  their  jobs  well  [vast  age  62. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

Since  most  military  officers  enter  the  system  at 
ages  22  or  23,  the  earliest  retirement  age  is  age 
42  or  43  with  the  average  being  age  46.  ( 15:D-22,D-58) 

An  earlier  study  performed  by  the  Wyatt  Company  entitled  "Retire¬ 
ment  Trends  in  Industrial  and  Public  Pension  Systems,"  compares  the 
retirement  provisions  of  the  military  with  those  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service,  State  of  Illinois,  International  Business  Machines  (IBM), 
and  Exxon  plans.  (5: — )  In  their  ro^xart  they  acknowledge  that  mili¬ 
tary  retirement  is  earned  through  a  career  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  that  conditions  of  this  service  are  substantially  different 
from  those  in  the  private  sector.  This  has  been  ref  erred  to  as  the  "X" 
factor  in  presenting  the  military  system  to  Congress.  Conditions  of 
military  service  are  unique  in  some  respects  but  are  similar,  in  the 
area  of  exposure  to  direct  and  grave  threat,  to  the  occupations  of  pol ice 
and  firefighters.  In  their  study,  the'  Wyatt  Company  used  the  occupations 
of  police  and  firefighters  for  comparison.  A  capsul  i  /.at  ion  of  the  results 
of  their  study  is  presented  in  Appendix  B.  Certainly  one  could  argue  that 
maintaining  a  young  and  vigorous  force  is  every  bit  as  important  on  a 
police  force  or  in  a  firefighting  unit  as  it  is  in  the'  military.  It  is 
curious,  therefore,  that  in  Illinois  the  retirement  plans  for  their 
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police  and  firemen  are  so  much  more  liberal  than  our  military  in  the 
areas  of  ago  and  1 ength-of-sorvice  restrictions.  (25:12-16) 

Mighty  [percent  of  the  nation's  top  industrial  corporations  predicate 
early  retirement  on  a  minimum  length-of-service,  usually  age  55  with  10 
years  of  service  or  any  age  with  30  years  of  service.  (25:15)  But,  few 
have  a  maximum  length-of-service  contract  prior  to  age  65.  Uniformed 
service  has  been  described  as  a  truncated  career  even  for  those  who  are 
successful  in  reaching  senior  officer  grades.  We  have  seen  that  retire¬ 
ment  is  compulsory  between  20  and  35  years  of  service  depending  upon  the 
grade  achiev<'d.  Because  of  age  restrictions  for  entry  into  the  service, 
this  means  retirement  far  earlier  than  the  age  norm  in  American  society 
today.  (13:1-5) 

Foreign  Military  Retirement  Systems 
A  1983  study  conducted  by  the  National  Defense  University  (NDU)  at 
the  request  of  the  Director,  Joint  Staff,  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (OJCS),  compared  the  Uniformed  Services  retirement  system  with  the 
systems  of  six  nations  (Australia,  Canada,  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Japan,  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands).  The  study  reached  the  following 
broad  conclusions:  (13:1 V— 6 ) 

( 1 )  The  United  States  system  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  structured  to  provide  for  mobilization  and  maintains 
worldwide  commitments . 

(2)  The  comparison  countries  are  generally  commit¬ 
ted  to  democratic  socialism  in  which  military  retirement 
is  integrated  into  comprehensive  state  welfare  programs. 

(3)  Foreign  military  retirement  systems  are  used  to 
augment  old-age  [jonsions  rather  than  to  be  used  in  the 
roles  of  rocrui tmont  and  retention  incentives,  deferred 
compensation,  etc. 

(4)  There  are  minimal  differences  between  the  logic 
used  in  establishing  eligibility  requirements  in  the 
United  States  and  the  comparison  countries. 
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A  recent  GAO  review  of  foreign  military  retirement  also  observed 
many  of  the  same  points.  Although  there  are  substantial  differences, 
both  the  NDU  and  GAO  studies  stated  that  these  comparisons  are  indicators 
of  trends  and  concepts  which  could  assist  decision  makers  in  establishing 
realistic  retirement  system  modifications.  (13:IV-6)  If  the  logic  used 
in  establishing  eligibility  requirements  is  similar  between  these  foreiqn 
systems  and  ours,  then  an  examination  of  their  systems  with  respect  to 
a  comparison  of  their  retirement  system  to  active  force  management  will 
offer  some  insight  into  length-of -service  retirement. 

The  most  useful  linkage  of  the  retirement  system  to  active  force 
management  is  in  recruitment,  retention  and  organ i '/.at  ional  effectiveness. 
(15:C-3)  In  each  of  the  countries  surveyed,  early  retirement,  at  least 
in  comparison  with  other  employment  sectors,  was  considered  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  military.  Age  was  the'  determining  factor,  however 
and  not  the  length-of -service.  Reasons  cited  arc  not  unlike  those  we 
consider  principles  underlying  our  retirement  system.  Military  officers 
are  seen  as  both  aggressive  and  dynamic.  They  desire  upward  mobility  and, 
if  frustrated,  will  turn  to  the  private  sector  for  better  opportunities. 
Requirements  for  a  young  and  vigorous  force  mandate  younger  personnel, 
and  a  continual  flow  through  the  force  enhanced  by  a  retirement  and  re¬ 
placement  cycle  is  essential.  A  subtle  difference  between  our  systems 
was  not  highlighted  in  their  study  and  that  is  the  disparity  between  what 
foreign  nations  consider  "youthful"  and  that  reflected  in  the  laws  of  our 
military. 

The  following  concentrates  on  the  non-disability  retirement  system 
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of  each  selected  country  and  provides  a  quick-look  comparison  of  their 
ago/length-of -service  eligibility  requirements.  It  also  highlights  any 
unique  features  of  their  systems.  (15: C5— 1 5 ) 


AUSTRALIA 
Grade 

0-6  0-5 

Years  of  Svc  20  20 

Age  55/50  55/45 

( ma  x imum/m i n imum ) 

In  Australia,  officers  who  have  not  attained  the  notional  retiring 
age  for  their  rank  may  retire'  early.  Those  notional  ages  are:  Major,  42; 
I.ieutenant  Colonel,  45;  Colonel  and  Brigadier,  50;  Major  General,  52; 
Lieutenant  General  and  General,  55. 


0-4 

20 

45/42 


0-6 

CANADA 

Grade 

0-5 

0-4 

Years  of  Svc 

10/20 

28/20 

28/20 

Age 

55/55 

51/51 

47/47 

(maximim/minimum ) 

Although  retirement  is  {xassible  at  20  years. 

the  "early  retiree 

will  receive  a  reduced  [X'nsion  until  age  65.  Mandatory  retirement  ages 
dofiend  on  rank,  branch  of  service  and  specialty. 


federal  republic  of  Germany 


Grade 

0-6  0-5  0-4 

Years  of  Svc  10  10  10 

Age  58  56  54 

Mandatory  retirement  is  a  function  of  age  and  grade  in  Germany  and 
voluntary  retirement  is  not  fx^rmitted. 
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JAPAN 


Grade' 

0-6 

0-4 

Years  of  Svc 

20 

20 

20 

Age 

54/53 

53/50 

53/50 

( ma  x imum/mi n imum ) 

"Early"  retirement  at  20  years  is  permitted  with  a  penalty  in 
pension.  Mandatory  retirement  is  based  on  age  and  rank.  Interestingly, 
because  retirement  at  a  young  age  imposes  an  undue'  economic  hardship 
upon  the  retiree,  the  Japanese  provide  relief  measures  in  the  form  of 
extended  retirement  ages  without  negative  impact  upon  their  force 
structure  or  personnel  policies. 


UNITED  KTNGIXTM 

Grade' 

0-6 

0-5 

0-4_ 

Years  of  Svc 

34/16 

34/16 

34/16 

Age 

55/37 

55/37 

55/37 

Eligibility  for  retirement  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  function 
of  age,  rank  and  years  of  service.  Normal  ret  irement  age  is  55  for  both 
voluntary  and  mandatory  retirements. 


THE  Nl'THERIiANDS 


0-6 

Grade 

0-5 

0-4 

Years  of  Svc 

40/30 

40/30 

40/10 

Age 

55 

^*3 

55 

The  Netherlands  bases  retirement  upon  ago  and  years  of  service  with 
the  normal  age  being  55.  However,  the  retirement  age  is  expected  to  be 
raised  to  58  in  the  near  term.  (15:C5-15) 

In  summary,  although  there  are  distinct  differences  among  the 
countries  compared  in  this  study,  all  countries  surveyed  share  the  comm¬ 
on  problem  of  attracting  and  retaining  quality  personnel  in  their  military. 
Solutions  to  these  common  problems  vary  as  do  the  circumstance's  of  each 
country.  There  ar<^  however,  minimal  differences  between  the  hxjic  used 
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in  establishing  eligibility  requirements  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 


other  countries.  The  uniqueness  of  serving  in  the  armed  forces  is  a 
common  thread  as  wc>l 1 .  The  service  can  hardly  be  manned  with  the  necess¬ 
ary  alertness  and  vitality  needed  to  bo  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  necessary  to  win  on  the  battlefield  unless  officers  are  compelled 
to  leave  active  service  at  a  reasonable  point  in  time  and  at  a  "reasonable" 
ago.  This  problem,  which  is  not  only  one  of  age  but  other  factors  affect¬ 
ing  ability  and  competence,  must  be  viewed  by  the  average  citizen  as  one 
that  we  are  handling  in  a  smart,  businesslike  manner  and  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Rut,  arc'  we  doing  that  today?  We  have  seen  that 
certain  jobs  in  the  private  sector  carrying  similar  demands  as  those  in 
the  military  have  much  more'  liberal  retirement  restrictions.  We  have  seen 
that  other  military  organizations  can  maintain  a  flow  of  officers  through 
their  force'  structure  yet  keep  their  senior  executives  on  active  duty 
much  longer.  Our  insistence  on  retiring  military  personnel  at  much 
younger  ages  than  in  any  other  large  organization  is  not  even  consistent 
with  the  original  intent  of  Congress.  In  hearings  on  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947,  for  example,  a  Senator  noted  that  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  to  force  the  retirement  of  officers  at  the 
height  of  their  usefulness.  (18:5-6)  Closing  the  length-of -service  gap 
to  cjne  more  in  line;  with  other  military  organizations  and  the  civilian 
sector  is  an  option  that  deserves  pursuing. 

Why  should  we  address  this  issue  now,  after  all  of  these  years  of 
"not  thinking  a  thinq  wrong?"  Because  the  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of  1986 
dictates  that  we  take  innovative  approaches  to  implement  the  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  to  personnel  management  in  the  military,  that  is  why. 
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CHAPTER  TV 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  (DOD)  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1986 
AND  TTS  IMPACT  ON  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  POLICY 

In  September  1986,  the  United  States  Senate  and  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  by  overwhelming  margins,  passed  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  Reorganization  Act  of  1986.  President  Reagan 
subsequently  signed  the  act  into  law  (Public  law  99-433).  The  first 
incumbent  of  the  newly  created  Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
position  under  this  law,  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  states,  "Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  issue  that  has  permeated  the 
national  political  scene  so  universally  as  that  of  how  wo  should  be 
organized  for  'national  defense'."  (9:19) 

The  organization  of  the  military  has  evolved  over  time'.  The  Nation¬ 
al  security  Act  of  1947,  and  the  series  of  changes  in  law  such  as  the 
1949  amendments,  and  the  reorganizations  of  1993  and  1998  were  all  de¬ 
signed  to  strengthen  the  military  advice  given  to  the  President  while 
retaining  congressional  oversight  of  defense.  The  net  oT  1947  created 
a  unified  Armed  Services  organization  under  a  civilian  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Since  1958,  numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  that  have 
questioned  the  effectiveness  of  defense  organization.  The  only  thing 
common  to  all  criticisms  is  that  the  system  is  not  fierfect.  In  1982, 
General  David  C.  Jones,  who  was  serving  as  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  wrote,  "Structural  problems  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff".  (16:2172)  Following  what  most  mi  1 i t ary  export s 
consider  a  successful  military  operation  in  Grenada,  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
stated,  "A  close  look  at  the  Grenada  ofx>ration  can  only  lend  to  the 
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conclusion  that,  despite  our  victory  and  success,  despite  the  performance 
of  individual  troops  who  fought  bravely,  the  U.S.  Armed  forces  have  serious 
problems  conducting  joint  operations. "  (9:22)  Statements  such  as  these 

by  our  leaders  in  government  convinced  Hie  Congress  and  led  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  as  the  act. 

Previous  chapters  have  shown  that  the  United  States  military  "marches 
to  a  different  drummer"  when  it  considers  an  individual's  utility  when 
ho  approaches  the  age  of  60.  It  could  be  assumed  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  change  in  the  law  or  massive  buildup  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
retirement  eligibility  criteria  would  have  remained  status  quo.  However, 
the  most  significant  change  to  officer  fiersonnel  management  since  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  was  codified  is  found  in  the  1986  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Act.  (30:11)  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  details  the  major 
provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  act  and  its  impact  on  traditional  Air  Force 
[icrsonnol  [xolicy.  Title'  IV  px'rtains  to  Joint  Officer  Personnel  Policy. 

Title  IV  represents  the  most  dramitic  change  to  air  force  officer 
management  in  recent  times.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  legislation  was 
to  insure  more  effective1  integration  of  the  services'  capabilities  and 
achieve  better  coordination  among  than.  (30:6)  Actions  directed  by  the 
law  included  eliminating  duplication  within  the  service  military  and 
civilian  staffs,  reducing  the  service  headquarters  by  15  percent,  reducing 
subordinate  headquarters  staffs  such  as  major  comnands  and  numbered  Air 
Force  headquarters  by  10  percent,  reducing  general  officer  strength  on 
the  staffs  by  15  percent,  and  developing  the  joint  officer.  While  only 
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a  small  part  of  the  major  changes  related  to  personnel ,  the  changes 
contained  in  Title  IV  will  require  major  shifts  in  Air  Force  officer 
management .  ( 30 : — ) 

The  law  defines  the  parameters  for  joint  officer  management  by 

defining  joint  matters  and  joint  duty  assignment.  Joint  matters  arc: 

. . .matters  related  to  i nteg rated  employment 
of  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  including  matters 
related  to  national  military  strategy;  strate¬ 
gic  planning  and  contingency  planning;  and 
command  and  control  of  combat  ojierations. 

Joint  duty  assignment  is  defined  as: 

...limited  to  assignments  in  which  officer 
gains  significant  experience  in  joint  matters 
— excludes  assignments  for  joint  training/ 
education. . .and  assignments  within  officer's 
own  service. 

The  act  directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  an  occupat ional 
specialty  for  officers  of  all  services  who  are  qualified  in  joint 
matters.  Officers  nominated  for  the  joint  sfxacialty  designation  must 
successfully  complete  an  appropriate  program  at  a  joint  professional 
military  school.  Following  school,  the  officer  must  complete  a  full  tour 
in  an  acceptable  joint  duty  assignment  before  being  eligible  to  become 
a  joint  specialty  officer.  The  statute  also  calls  for  a  finite  number 
of  assignments  to  joint  duty  of  which  at  least  1000  must  be  designated 
as  critical  positions  filled  only  by  a  joint  socialist.  Title  IV  has 
added  a  number  of  requirements  to  the  assignment  process  as  well.  The 
tour  length  average,  coupled  with  Professional  Military  Hducation  (PME), 
now  becomes  a  factor  in  the  force  flow.  Generally,  joint  duty  for 
general  and  flag  officers  will  be  at  least  three  years,  and  for  all 
others  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  years. 
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joint  assignment  becomes  important  since  the  net  stipulates  that  an 
officer  may  not  be  select  I'd  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  without 
having  served  in  a  joint  duty  assignment.  Not  only  is  service  in  the 
joint  arena  imjiortant,  the  quality  of  that  service  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  input  from  the  Chairman,  joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  for  consideration  of  officers  for  threo  and  four  star  rank.  Those 
officers  serving  (or  having  served )  in  joint  assignments  are  expected  to 
bo  promoted  at  a  rate  comparable  to  their  "in-service"  equivalents. 

The  act  has  added  a  number  of  other  requirements  in  the  general 
officer  management  area.  The  joint  tour  requirement  is  not  new;  however, 
previous  legislation  allowed  for  in-service  equivalents.  This  deletion 
will  prove  to  be  a  challenge  lor  the  Air  Force  to  manage,  especially  for 
our  rated  force.  (10:10)  Tin  •  in-service  f'quivalency  provision  was  used 
to  qualify  approximately  1H  p-roont  of  our  brigadier  generals  from  1982- 
1885  and  r>'i  fcrcent  in  1986.  (10:10-11  ) 

The  Air  Force,  as  much  as  the  other  services,  has  strong  cultural 
hi  ises  .is  to  how  or  I  ieers  should  tie  develop'd  and  used  in  the  Air  Force. 
There  is  simply  not.  enough  time  in  an  individual’s  career  under  the  current 
retirement  restrictions  for  an  officer  to  be  trained  and  developed  in  the 
depth  desired,  both  as  a  special ist  in  Air  Force  operations  and  doctrines, 
and  also  as  a  joint  socialist,  in  areas  such  as  strategy,  joint  planning, 
and  joint  operations.  Admiral  William  Crowe,  the  current  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  oi  Staff,  says: 

No  matter  how  much  wc  tinker  with  the  system, 
one  problem  will  remain.  How  do  we  get  the 
people  who  can  deal  with  such  thorny  problems— 
people  in  uniform  who  are  expert  in  their 
warfighting  specialties  and  able  to  assist  the 
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National  Command  Authorities  in  matters 
of  strategy,  policy,  resource  al location 
and  ofxarations?  (6:4) 

The  Government  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has  recently  gone  on  record 
as  saying  the  law  may  require  change  in  traditional  career  paths  of 
officers  in  order  to  satisfy  its  requirements.  (11:61)  It  reported 
that  last  year  the  DOD  asked  Congress  to  reduce  the  average  tour  length 
in  joint  assignments  from  three  and  one-half  to  three  years  for  officers 
in  the  grades  of  0-6  and  below.  The  Senate  approved  the  change  but  the 
House  refused  to  go  along  until  Congress  had  a  chance  to  study  the  effect. 
GAO's  testimony  on  the  subject  supfxartf'd  the  Pentagon’s  effort  to  reduce 
the  tour  length  requirement.  They  refx>rt<'d  that  an  Air  Force  officer 
spends  about  14.3  years  in  field  grade  assignments  with  slightly  more 
than  seven  of  those  years  spent  in  operational  assignments  such  as  squad¬ 
ron  and  wing  level  jobs.  This  leaves,  they  said,  another  seven  years  to 
fulfill  non-operational  positions.  The  median  time  s[*'nt  between  oper¬ 
ational  assignments  is  three  years  and  nine  months,  long  enough  to  allow 
a  three  and  one-half  year  tour  of  joint  duty.  Hut,  it  is  not  long  enough 
to  accommodate  another  year  at  a  service'  school  to  get  joint  duty  training 
before  the  joint  tour.  To  meet  the  joint,  duty  requirement,  an  officer 
would  have  to  spend  less  time  assigned  to  major  Air  Force  commands  and 
headquarters  which  could  lead  to  less  in-service  exfx'rtise  the  officer 
could  bring  to  his  joint  assignment.  (11:61) 

In  addition  to  career  development  considerations  for  officers  in 
the  grades  addressed  in  the  GAO  study,  jx^rsonnel  issue's  such  as  weapon 
system  skill  degredation,  job  match  requirements  and  career  devel  oj  xnent 
and  growth  opportunity  for  general  officers  must  also  l>e  addressed. 
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Successful  performance  in  a  joint  duty  assignment  was  stated  to  be  a 
preroquisi  to  for  promotion  to  general  officer  under  the  act.  It  also 
nxpuires  general  officers  to  serve  for  three  years  in  joint  duty 
assignments.  On  average,  we  select  officers  in  the  Air  force  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  at  about  the  24  years  of 
active  service  point.  (24: — )  This  promotion  gives  them  tenure  to 
10  years  of  service  or  five'  years  in  grade,  whichever  is  later.  Appoint¬ 
ment  to  major  general  provides  tenure  to  3r>  years  of  service  or  five 
years  in  grade,  whichever  is  later.  if  the  desired  retainability  of  an 
officer  selected  for  lour-star  rank  is  five  years,  we  have  only  six 
years  (between  24  and  JO  years  of  service),  on  average,  to  "groom" 
our  I uture  four  star  generals.  (It  should  be  noted  that  a  five  year 
payback  on  a  four- star  promotion  is  an  assumption  on  the  author's  part. 

It  is  based  on  fx'rsonal  experience  gained  while  assigned  to  the  General's 
Group  and  was  considered  the  "desirable"  time  a  Cormnander-in-Chief , 

Major  Commander  or  other  four-star  would  spend  in  grade.  In  actuality, 
the  average  time-in-qrnde  the  Air  Force  four- star  generals  on  active 
duty  today  will  have  on  their  mandatory  retirement  dates  is  just  over 
three  and  one-half  years).  (23:1)  Before  passage  of  the  act,  we  had 
the  flexibility  to  give  our  senior  officers  the  requisite  experience 
necessary  to  fill  our  most  demanding  billets.  A  mandatory  three  year 
joint  tour  lor  general  officers  during  this  critical  six  year  grooming 
window  reduces  by  half  the  time1  the  officer  has  to  gain  in-service 
experience  at  the  general  officer  level. 

As  noted  in  the  GAO  repxrrt,  recent  efforts  to  gain  relief  from  these 
undesirable  aspxrcts  of  the  law  have  prroven  unsuccessful.  Our  mandatory 


retirement  laws  are  equally  inflexible.  Coupled  with  these  new  joint 
duty  requirements,  they  create  a  situation  where  we  simply  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  test  and  train  our  senior  officers  in  the  leadership 
positions  required  for  them  to  assume  our  most  responsible  jobs  in  the 
Air  Force.  And  what  about  joint  positions?  Don't  wo  want  experienced 
leaders  in  our  warfighting  billets? 

The  act  severely  restricts  our  personnel  management  options  at  a 
time  when  we  must  think  of  innovative  ways  to  better  manage  our  shrinking 
personnel  resource.  Yet,  attempts  to  change  the  act  have  -  boon  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  We  do,  however,  have  retirement  laws  that  have  not  changed  in  over 
40  years  even  in  the  face  of  dynamic  changes  in  the  armed  forces.  We 
remain  the  only  industry  that  mandatorily  retires  its  executives  for 
length-of -service  reasons  only  at  the  average  age  of  between  52  and  57 
years.  We  do  it  without  regard  to  their  worth  to  the  organization. 

For  example,  of  the  14  four-star  generals  on  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force 
today,  their  average  age  at  mandatory  retirement  will  be  56.9  years. 
(23:1) 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  examine'  the  reusability  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  senior  officers  can  remain  on  active  duty  by  extending 
the  mandatory  retirement  phase  points.  The  next  chapter  addresses  the 
impact  on  the  force  structure  and  other  personnel  policies  that  could 
be  affected  were  we  to  extend  tenure  of  senior  officers  on  active  duty. 


CHAPTER  V 


consequences  ok  extending  length  of  service 

PHASE  POINTS 

In  carl  ir*r  chapters,  wo  described  tho  far-reaching  implications  the 
Goldwator-Nichols  legislation  have  had  on  personnel  management  in  the  Air 
Force.  We  have  soon  that  major  shifts  in  Air  force  senior  officer  career 
devclojment  will  have  to  take  place  in  order  to  comply  with  Title  IV  of 
the  act  to  accommodate  the  inflexible  joint  personnel  policy  requirements. 
Even  then  there  will  not  be  sufficient  time  in  an  officer's  carrer  to 
satisfy  in-service  requirements  for  senior  leadership  positions  as  well 
as  the  requirements  of  jxisitions  in  the  joint  arena.  A  possible  solution 
to  this  problem  was  suggested.  Changing  long-standing  length-of-service 
retirement  restrictions  to  allow  extension  of  senior  officers  on  active 
duty  was  proposed.  On  the  surface,  it  would  appear  that  there  would  be 
several  benefits  if  this  projxasal  was  adopted.  It  would  allow  us  sufficient 
time  to  give  the  officer  the  in-service  experience  needed  to  be  effective 
in  our  most  responsible  Air  Force  positions.  This  Air  Force  experience 
would  be  more  useful  in  the  joint  arena  when  the  officer  was  called  upon 
to  serve  jointly.  We  would  receive  a  better  payback  on  the  investment 
of  a  promotion  to  general  officer.  And,  it  would  bring  our  antiquated 
retirement  laws  in  line  with  modern  times.  These  are  the  most  obvious 
benefits.  This  chapter  will  examine  the  consequences  in  more  depth. 

It  is  useful  at  this  point  to  review  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff's 
guidance  with  resect  to  implementation  of  the  DOD  Reorganization  Act. 
General  Larry  D.  Welch  made  it  clear  that  it  was  important  the  Air  Force 
go  on  record  that  we  believe  in  the  value  of  "jointness"  and  recognize 
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the  necessity  for  change.  He  said,  "It  is  our  purpose  to  comply  with 
the  law  to  its  full  spirit  and  intent."  (30:20)  To  that  end,  the 
Chief's  direction  was  to  make  minimum  changes  to  the  original  guidance. 

These  criteria,  that  the  change  coincide  with  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  that  it  conveys  the  Air  Force's  commitment  to  respond  to  the  national 
priority  of  increasing  "jointness,"  are  woven  into  the  proposal  of  this 
paper. 

If  the  benefits  of  extending  the  length  of  time  officers  can  remain 
on  active  duty  are  so  obvious,  why  hasn't  something  boon  done  to  change 
the  mandatory  retirement  laws?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  not  so 
obvious.  As  alluded  to  in  the  quote  from  Common  Sense  at  the  beginning 
of  this  study,  people  resist  change,  especially  to  a  long  standing  practice. 
Personnel  managers  in  the  military  are  comfortable  with  the  current,  retire¬ 
ment  laws  because  they  are  basically  doing  what  they  were  designed  to  do. 
They  "support  and  complement  the  manpower  force  management  requirements 
of  the  services  in  order  to  meet  national  security  objectives."  (14:1-1) 
Changing  the  retirement  phase  points  would  be  disruptive  to  the  "continu¬ 
ing  flow  of  officers  through  the  required  personnel  structures"  and, 
thereby,  require  some  innovative  adjustments  to  some  programs  that  have 
been  equally  etched  in  granite. 

Senior  officers  are  perhaps  reluctant  to  address  the'  issue.  Proposing 
to  extend  one's  tenure  on  active  duty  would  apjx-ar  self-serving  to  the 
public.  A  closer  examination  of  that  argument  will  reveal  that  a  general 
officer  has  little  more  than  increased  resjeonsi  bi  1  i  tv  to  qoin  from  a 
promotion  higher  than  major  general.  For  example,  general  officers  receive' 
no  pay  raises  once  they  reach  the  Executive'  Salary  Ceiling.  The'  Coiling 
is  reached  fairly  early.  The  1  January  HK,  officer  Pay  Guide-,  shows  that  ,i 


major  general  with  over  22  years  of  service  reaches  that  coiling  and 
receives  the  same  basic  |xty  as  a  four-star  general .  (Although  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  fxi[x'r,  should  extensions  past  the  35  years  of  service 
[joint  be  adopted,  a  management  problem  that  may  need  to  be  addressed 
will  be  to  create  some  incentives  for  general  officers  to  want  to  remain 
on  active  duty  longer). 

The  author  believes  that  the  reluctance  to  change  the  current  retire¬ 
ment  phase  [joints  is  a  combination  of  many  more  involved  reasons.  Changes 
to  the  [X'rsonnel  system  should  never  bo  made  for  insignificant  or  transi¬ 
tory  reasons.  By  the  sumo  token,  every  organization  must  constantly 
reexamine  current  practices  in  terms  of  dynamics  and  changes  in  the  needs 
of  its  personnel .  The  Air  Force  Personnel  Plan  calls  for  the  capability 
to  improve  our  objectives  and  [jolicies  and  procedures  developed  to  achieve 
these  new  objectives.  (31:1)  It  is  a  delicate  balancing  act  to  compromise 
between  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force  for  efficient  manpower  and  the  needs 
of  the  individuals  who  [>ossess  the  skills  and  knowledge  we  need. 

The  most,  difficult  problem  we  fact'  is  that  no  one  personnel  policy 
exists  in  a  vacuum.  A  change  to  one  [jolicy  such  as  mandatory  retirement 
phase  [joints  will  affect  other  fjol  icies  simultaneously.  For  example, 
promotion  phase  [joints  will  have  to  be  addressed  when  one  considers 
slowing  down  or  stopping  the  forced  attrition  of  certain  groups  of  officers. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  understand  these  interrelationships,  but  it's 
equally  imperative  that  we  do  not  avoid  the  tough  management  decisions 
because  we  are  afraid  to  address  these  interrelationships. 

What  programs,  then,  are  tied  to  the  mandatory  retirement  of  senior 
officers?  An  inextricably  linked  program  to  our  present  retirement 
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system  is  what  has  long  been  referred  to  as  the  "uf>-or-out"  promotion 
policy.  (14: VI II— 1 )  Simply  put,  officers  must  bo  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade  after  reaching  designated  points  in  their  career  or  they 
will  be  involuntarily  separated  or  retired.  By  way  of  review,  in  the 
more  senior  grades,  lieutenant  colonels  are  retired  after  28  years  of 
service;  colonels  are  retired  after  completing  30  years  of  service; 
brigadier  generals  are  retired  after  completing  30  years  of  service  or 
five  years  in  grade,  whichever  is  later;  and  major  generals  arc  retired 
after  35  years  of  service  or  five  years  in  grade,  whichever  is  Inter. 
Promotion  to  lieutenant  general  and  general  do  not  affect  tenure  unless 
selection  coincides  with  assignment  to  a  s[  >cc  i f i c  billet  such  as  Chief 
of  Staff  which  carries  its  own  tenure  upon  appointment . 

The  up-or-out  system  is  a  management  tool  that  allows  us  to  exercise 
quality  control  and  to  "shape"  the  officer  force  into  a  career  profile 
that  would  not  normally  be  achieved  if  we  were  to  allow  natural  and 
voluntary  attrition.  Our  personnel  structure  must  be  comprised  of  the 
right  occupational  mix  at  different  authority  levels  or  grades  and 
provide  us  with  the  youthful,  vigorous  force'  required.  (29:5)  We  have' 
fewer  individuals  with  greater  responsibility  at  the  top  of  the  grade 
structure  and  more  individuals  with  less  resfxansibi  1  i  fy  at  the  lower 
levels.  Congress  controls  the  number  of  individuals  allowed  at  each  of 
the  grade  structure  levels.  (22: — ) 

The  evolution  of  the  retirement  system  was  detail'd  in  Chapter  II. 

As  noted,  the  Navy  Personnel  Act  of  1916,  instituted  the  concept  of  the 
uo-or-out  system.  The  Army  adopted  tin;  system  with  the  jxassage  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  During  the  hearings  lor  this  act.  General 
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Dwight.  I).  Risen  liower  said,  "It  is  merely  a  question  of. ..keeping  the 
outflow  at  the  top  so  as  to  keep  your  vigorous  body  underneath".  (18:11) 
Three  of  the  major  concepts  the  up-or-out  system  is  based  upon  are 
wor^h  review  at  this  fioint.  They  are: 

( 1 )  Junior  positions  are  the  most  physically 
demanding  and  require  the  vigor  of  youth. 

(2)  Sufficient  tenure  should  be  provided  to 
senior  officers  so  that  they  have  a  chance  to  apply 
their  experience  in  a  meaningful  manner. 

(3)  In  order  to  insure  sufficient  movement 
through  the  system,  the  services  should  involuntarily 
separate  officers  in  a  planned  program  of  forced 
attrition.  (29:8) 

The  up-or-out  system  and  the  accompanying  retirement  restrictions 
were  designed  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  largely  combat  mili¬ 
tary.  The  si/e  and  skill  composition  of  today's  military  has  shifted 
much  of  our  force  to  non-combat  occupations.  The  "youthful,  vigorous" 
requirements  in  General  Eisenhower's  day  may  not  be  as  valid  when  applied 
to  the  force  structure  teday. 

In  a  Working  Note1  prepared  in  resfxanse  to  a  request  by  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff /Personnel  for  the  Air  Force,  the  Rand  Corporation  examined 
the  impact  of  specific  changes  to  the  up-or-out  system  as  we  know  it 
today.  Using  static  force  planning  models,  they  studied  several  alter¬ 
natives  to  our  tenure  system  such  as  the  one  proposed  in  this  paper. 

The  results  of  their  analysis  follow.  (29: — ) 

By  way  of  background,  the  impetus  for  the  request  to  review  the  up- 
or-out  system  may  have  been  Senator  Sam  Nunn's  statement  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  when  he  said: 

[DOPMA]  rigidifies  the  already  too  rigid 
up-or-out  system. . .it. . .prohibits  the 
continuation  on  active  duty  of... highly 
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qualified  officers  even  when  they  wish 
to  continue  and  the  services  need  them.  (17: — ) 

To  examine  changes  to  the  up-or-out  system,  Rand  simulated  various 
options  to  promotion  and  tenure  policies  by  using  computerized  force 
planning  models.  Their  models  took  a  cohort  of  entering  officers  and 
flowed  them  through  the  system,  promoting,  augmenting  and  attriting  them 
according  to  current  policies.  They  began  at  the  lieutenant  level  and 
applied  loss  rates  and  policy  factors  such  as  promotion  opportunify  to 
determine  the  structure  of  the  next  grade,  captain.  The  process  was 
repeated  through  the  grade  of  colonel .  ( 29 : — ) 

To  facilitate  their  analysis,  Rand  used  their  Constrained  Progression 
Model  to  establish  a  base  case.  Assumptions  uscxl  in  the  base  case  were: 

(1)  An  officer  force  of  78,000  line  officers 

(2)  Promotion  opportunity  and  phase  points  of 

to  captain,  95  percent  and  five  years  of  service 
to  major,  80  percent  and  10  years  of  service 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  70  percent  and  16  years 
of  service 

to  colonel,  50  percent  and  22  years  of  service 

(3)  Maximum  completed  service 

five  years  for  lieutenants 
1 1  years  for  captains 
20  years  for  majors 
26  years  for  lieutenant  colonels 
30  years  for  colonels  (29:13) 

Rand  studied  five  separate  scenarios  using  this  base  case  for  com¬ 
parison.  The  one  with  the  most  applicability  to  this  paper  was  the 
Senior  Officer  Extended  Service  Model.  It  addressed  concerns  about  the 
possible  wastefulness  of  an  up-or-out  system  expressed  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  it  noted  that,  "One  of  the'  concerns  frequent¬ 
ly  expressed  with  the  up-or-out  system  is  the  belief  that  it  is  a  more 
costly  system  because  officers  retire  earlier  and  sfx'nd  a  relatively 
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longer  [x'rixxl  on  the  refin'd  rolls  and  replacements  must  be  trained  and 
rcmuneratcxJ. "  (29:34)  The  case  also  built  upon  the  strengths  of  the 

up-or-out  system.  It  concentrated  on  the  tenure  of  senior  officers  and 
stressed  the  following: 

(1)  That  since  the  promotion  screen  for  junior  officers 
is  relatively  easy,  i.e.  ,  high  promotion  opportunity,  those 
junior  officers  who  fail  to  make  the  grade  should  be  se[>arated; 

(2)  That  since  the  promotion  screen  for  senior  officers 
is  relatively  hard,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  best 
nonselectees  are  sufficiently  productive  to  warrant  continuation; 

(3)  Current  voluntary  retirement  provisions  allowing  a 
twenty  year  retirt'ment  deprives  the  military  of  many  outstand¬ 
ing  senior  officers  by  establishing  financial  incentives  for 
early  retirement  and  apf>oars  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  the'  experience  of  foreign  military  organizations. 
(29:34-35) 

We  saw  in  Chapter  III  that  the  last  point  was  especially  true.  The 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  for  example,  retires  its  senior  field  grade 

officers  about  five  years  later  than  their  American  counterparts.  There 

is  a  single  retirement  age  for  each  grade  in  Germany  compared  to  a  range 

in  the  United  States.  Colonels,  for  example,  retire  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  earlier  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany.  An  analysis 

of  the  base  case'  in  the  Rand  study  shows  that  the  median  retirement  age 

for  colonels  is  fifty-two  years  of  age,  or  about  one  to  four  years  earlier 

than  the  mandatory  retirement  age  in  grade.  (29:36) 

The  "intent"  of  Congress  coament  deserves  expansion  as  well.  A 

fair  appraisal  of  Congressional  intent  in  considering  early  retirement 

in  the  military  can  be  gleaned  from  the  original  hearing  before  the 

Senate  on  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  Senator  Guy  Cordon  remarked: 

I  have  noted  certain  proposals  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  they 
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would. .. force  the  retirement  of  officers 
at  the  height  of  their  useful  ness. . .It 
may  be  that  some  of  the  restrictions  in 
the  bill  are  justified  for  combat  units, 
but  I  feel  strongly  that  they  are  inad¬ 
visable  for  the  technical  services. . . 

Specifically,  the  retirement-  of  colonels 
after  they  have  completed  either  five  years 
in  grade  or  30  years  of  service,  whichever 

is  later _ would  mean  that  the  average 

officer,  figuring  that  he  received  his 
commission  at  age  22,  would  be  forced 
to  retire  at-  52  years  of  age.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  most  wasteful  and  illogical 
requirement,  particularly  for  the  (.('cli¬ 
nical  services.  (18:5-6) 

Reflecting  this  intent,  Rand's  Senior  Officer  Extended  Tenure  Model 
was  designed  that  career  officers  would  serve  "full"  careers.  The  model 
did  not  allow  colonels  or  lieutenant  colonels  to  retire  until  their  man¬ 
datory  retirement  points.  Most  importantly  for  the  purpose  of  this  [vapor, 
the  model  extended  the  mandatory  retirement  years-of -service  to  comple¬ 
tion  of  32  years  for  lieutenant  colonels  and  35  years  for  colonels.  It 
assumed  the  use  of  continuation  boards  and  provided  for  the  separation 
of  marginal  performers. 

When  the  same  promotion  phase  points  and  grade  structure  were  used 
as  in  the  base  case,  the  model  showed  the  new  [xal  icy  would  lower  promotion 
opportunities  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  to  "unreal istical ly  low 
levels."  (29:38)  Using  the  same  phase  fxxints  and  promotion  opportunity 
as  in  the  base  case  produced  a  much  larqor  number  oT  lieutenant  colonels 
and  colonels.  Therefore,  the  phase  points  were  shifted  from  16  to  17 
years  for  lieutenant  colonel  and  from  22  to  24  years  for  colonel . 

Maintaining  a  constant  grade  structure  as  that  in  the  base'  case 
substantially  reduced  promotion  opportunity.  Promotion  opfjortunity  for 
0-5's  declined  by  twenty-six  percent.  Colonel  promotion  o[  >[  iort  un  i  t  y  went 
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from  fifty  to  forty-two  percent-.  The  study  showed  that,  taking  into 
account  the  decline  in  promotion  opjpert  unity  to  those  two  grades, 
the  chances  of  a  major  being  selected  for  promotion  to  colonel  declined 
from  thirty-five  to  twenty-throe  percent.  (29:40) 

It  is  interesting  that  Hand's  conclusion  from  this  was  that  this 
"higher  degree  of  selectivity  is  consistent  with  the  desire  that  only 
the  highest  quality  officers  should  be  retained  to  the  latter  mandatory 
retirement  points  imposed  by  the  new  retirement  policy.  Given  the  great¬ 
er  compotition  for  i^romot ion,  i t  might  be  expected  that  average  selectees 
for  these  grades  would  lx1  more  motivated  and  qualified  for  longer  military 
service  than  the  average  selectee  under  the  base  case  opportunities." 

( 29 : 40 ) 

In  maintaining  promotion  opjport uni ties  constant  as  in  the  base  case, 
the  numbers  of  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  increased  from  eighteen 
to  twenty- five  percent  of  the  force.  This  drove  up  the  average  age  of 
the  force  by  two  years.  (29:40) 

A  surprising  result  of  the  cost  comparison  was  Rand's  determination 
that  lioth  of  the  examples  described  above  were  less  costly  than  the  base 
cast'.  Their  explanation  was  that  it  is  changes  in  the  number  of  retirees 
and  their  years  of  service  at  retirement  that  affect  cost  changes  more 
than  changes  in  the  number  of  officers.  (29:41)  Their  rationale  was 
that  if  a  captain  in  his  eighth  year  of  service  remains  in  the  Air 
Force  one  additional  year,  he  costs  the  Air  Force  an  additional  year's 
p>ay  and  allowances  plus  miscellaneous  expenses.  If  a  retirement  eligible 
lieutenant  colonel  remains  one  more  year,  he  costs  the  Air  Force  an  add¬ 
itional  year's  allowances  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  but  only  half  or 
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less  of  an  additional  year's  base  pay  because  ho  would  have  received  the 
other  one  half  of  base  pay  in  retirement  had  he  not  remained  the  addition¬ 
al  year.  (29:41 ) 

The  study  has  shown  that  an  increase  in  tenure  can  have  an  impact 

on  promotion  opportunity  and  an  accompanying  problem  of  retention  on 

active  duty  of  those  not  selected  for  promotion.  It  should  be  noted  that 

promotion  opportunity  rates  should  not  be  viewed  as  "sacred."  They  have 

evolved  over  time  just  as  many  other  personnel  jolicics  have.  We  have 

no  objective  way  of  determining,  at  least  on  the'  basis  of  job  per forma nee 

and  quality,  if  these  rates  are  appropriate.  Similarly,  we  cannot  put 

an  accurate  cost  figure  on  the  potential  productivity  lost  when  we  force 

an  individual  out  of  the  Air  Force  before  completion  of  a  full  career. 

(29:15)  This  prompted  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  to  comment: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  service  member 

who  has  been  screened  many  times  during 

his  service  life  is  suddenly  of  no  further 

value  to  his  service  simply  because  there 

are  not  enough  promotions  to  go  around.  (21:261) 

But,  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management:  Act  gave  us  the1  flexi¬ 
bility  to  make  individual  determinations  in  those  cases.  It  established 
selective  continuation  boards  to  determine  if  those  officers  who  had 
failed  promotion  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  active'  duty.  The  law 
also  established  selective  early  retirement  boards,  detailed  in  Chapter 
III,  to  attrit  senior  officers.  The  [>oint  to  be  made'  here  is  that  were 
we  to  extend  the  mandatory  retirement  phase  points  for  senior  officers 
and,  at  some  point  in  the  future  it  was  determined  to  be  having  a  negative 
effect  on  the  force  structure  or  other  personnel  jxal  icy,  we  have  the'  flex¬ 
ibility  in  our  current  law  to  adjust  accordingly. 
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A  i non?  valid  conce  rn  to  jx'rsonnel  planners,  in  the  view  of  the  author, 


is  the  possible  morale  probhm  associated  with  the  continuation  of  junior 
officers  on  active  duty  who  have  failed  promotion.  The  focus  is  on  junior 
officers  because  of  the  relatively  high  promotion  opportunity  and  the 
same  level  of  jobs  for  the  remainder  of  a  career.  (29:16)  This  is  less 
of  a  concern  for  senior  crficers  because  promotion  opportunity  is  rela¬ 
tively  low.  (29:17)  In  fact,  in  a  special  study  prepared  for  the  Senate 
in  conjunction  with  the  hearings  on  DOPMA,  it  was  noted: 

The  likelihood  of  promotion  to  flag  rank 
is  so  small  that  it  is  not  considered  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  defining  the  'career 
op[>ortun  i  ty '  as  perceived  by  military 
officers.  (12:12) 

The  Hand  study  also  addressed  the  issue  when  it  reported: 

The  failure  to  be  selected  [for  flag  rank] 
will  most  likely  be  viewed  by  one's  self 
and  one's  peers  with  less  consternation. 

A  similar  but  weaker  argument  may  be  made 
for  the  failure  to  be  promoted  to  colonel. 

(29:17) 

The  Hand  study  shows  us  that  focusing  exclusively  on  policies  like 
promotion  opportunity  or  grade  distribution  such  as  in  the  Senior  Officer 
extended  Service  Model  can  lead  to  inappropriate  conclusions  concerning 
cost  and/or  the  retention  implications  of  policy  changes.  (29:42) 

This  study  makes  it  clear  that  changes  to  our  retirement  system 
such  as  the  one  consider^]  in  this  paapx^r  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  their 
impact  on  other  personnel  policies  and  their  effects  on  the  force  struc¬ 
ture  .  But,  we  need  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  Rand  study  to  include 
general  officers.  The  Senior  Officer  Extended  Service  Model  addressed 
the  extension  of  lieutneant  colonels  and  colonels  to  the  32  and  35  years 
of  service  points,  res[)cctively.  We  need  to  know  what  impact  the  extension 
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of  general  officers  on  active  duty  past  the  35  years  of  service  point 
would  have  on  the  Air  Force.  The  mode]  should  be  used  to  examine  the 
effects  of  an  up  to  five  year  extension  of  general  officers  by  grade. 
General  officer  promotion  phase  points  and  promotion  opportunity  must 
also  be  addressed. 

We  have  shown  that  the  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  has  forced  us 
to  examine  changes  in  our  current  personnel  policies.  We  have  seen  that 
there  are  distinct  interrelationships  between  these  pol icies  and  the 
Rand  study  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  us  to  measure  these  interrelation¬ 
ships.  We  have  the  flexibility  under  DOPMA  and  the  Personnel  Plan  to 
react  positively  to  whatever  change  is  necessary. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  there  is  a  value  in  a  fundamental  reexamin¬ 
ation  of  the  bases  for  the  laws  and  f>ol icies  governing  maximum  tenure  in 
the  Air  Force.  Rand  cautions  that,  "These  personnel  [>ol icies  should  not 
be  considered  in  isolation  from  considerations  of  officer  quality  or  the 
selectivity  for  promotion  to  the  senior  officer  grades."  (29:43)  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  author  that  a  study  as  suggested  be  undertaken  and  that 
whatever  changes  are  recommended  arc  taken  with  Rand's  words  of  caution 
in  mind.  What  is  most  important  is  that  the  Air  Force  initiate  the.'  action 
before  being  told  to  take  an  undesirable  alternative  course  of  action  by 
Congress . 
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CHAPITIK  VI 


C(  )NCI  ,IIS  I  ( )NS  AND  I < HXL'OMMENDAT IONS 

The  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  those  requirements  under  the  act  that  pertain  to  joint  personnel 
[»1 icy  for  senior  officers,  have  created  a  serious  personnel  management 
problem.  Under  current  lenqt h-of-sorvieo  retirement  restrictions  there 
is  not  enough  time  in  an  officer’s  career  to  satisfy  both  the  joint  and 
in-service  assignment  requirements. 

Our  options  to  solve  the  problem  are  to  change  the  requirements  of 
the.'  reorganization  act  or  to  change  the  requirements  of  our  retirement 
laws.  The  Department  of  Dcfrricc,  with  input  from  each  of  the  services, 
requested  relief  from  the  Goldwater-Nichols  reorganization  legislation 
and  was  unsuccessful  in  the  area  of  joint  tour  length  requirements  for 
senior  officers. 

Military  retirement  laws  have  not  kept  pace  with  a  dynamic  managerial 
force  structure  or  witli  technological  changes  in  the  services.  Current 
retirement  [jolicios  have  evolvixl  in  response  to  problems  of  stagnation 
in  grade  due  to  archaic,  strict  seniority  promotion  systems,  quality 
control  in  the  officer  force  and  a  compromise  between  experience  and 
stamina  of  officers.  Our  retirement  laws,  in  comparison  with  foreign 
military  systems  and  pensions  in  the  civilian  sector,  mark  us  as  the  only 
institution  that  forces  its  key  managers  and  leaders  out  of  their  profess¬ 
ion  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  Kept. 

A  Senior  Officer  Kxtcndcd  Service-  Model  was  applied  by  the  Hand 
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Corporation  to  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
results  suggested  that  extension  of  senior  officers  on  active  duty  would 
not  have  deleterious  effects  on  the  force  structure  if  we  use  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  our  personnel  policies  to  accommodate  changes  dictated.  The 
model  showed  that  it  has  applicability  to  general  officers  and  could  be 
used  to  determine  if  an  extension  of  general  officers  past  the  35  years 
of  service  point  is  desirable  in  response  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  reorganization  act. 

Recommendations 

The  Rand  Senior  Officer  Extended  Service  Model  should  be  applied  to 
today's  general  officer  force  to  examine  the  effects  of  extending  length- 
of-service  retirements  for  up  to  40  years,  depending  on  the  grade  achieved. 

The  results  of  the  study  should  be1  given  to  a  study  group,  appointed 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  to  assist  them  in  examining  the  correlation 
between  grade,  duty  and  age  and  whether  our  retirement  laws  are  still  valid 
for  our  modern  Air  Force.  That  study  group  should  also  examine  whether 
senior  officers  would  have  trouble  meeting  the  physical  demands  of  their 
jobs  if  the  mandatory  retirement  dates  were'  oxt.end<xi  as  suggeslxxl. 

Lastly,  should  mandatory  retirement  dates  be  extended,  a  study  group 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  consider  improving 
the  incentives  and  perquisites  for  senior  officers.  Continued  vesting 
after  30  years  of  service,  removing  the  Executive  Salary  Ceiling  on  the 
pay  for  certain  officers  and  creation  of  non-monotary  |>orqui sites  should 
be  entertained  to  insure  our  senior  officers  are  comfx'nsated  appropriated y. 
A  40  year  career  in  the  military  must  bo  attractive'  to  the'  officers  we 
desire  to  retain. 
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NONCASH  COMPILATION  COMPARISON 


1982  IIS’*  Of  PARTICIPANTS  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY 


INtiUSIRlAlS 

Action  Induftiifs,  Inc, 

A*i  PfOdiidi  and  r hemic «lt 

Alabama  Power  Coinpiny 

AUuoni.  lot. 

Aktn  Alun. inUm 
AlCOA 

Alexander  A  Baldwin  Inc. 

Allen  Bradley  Company 
Allied  Corporation 
Allis  f  halmer*  (  ornpiny 
AMAK.  Irsc 

Amerada  Mess  C  oipufiiion 
American  Blotch  avhng  Coii^p^ny.  Inc, 
American  C  »y*tat  Sugar 
rloechst 

American  Hospital  Supply  Corporation 
Adiflugli  Shipbuilding 
Amen*  an  Standard,  Inc. 

Amen*  an  Stenh/ei  C  ompany 

A iiii>i *<  an  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Company 

Amersham 

Amiitli 

Aiuiomli  Mirifuli  Company 
An»  bor/Da.Img  Industrie* 

Ant  hex  Hot  long  f  ixpotjiion 
The  Anderson* 

ARC  Ammi  4 
Au  at*  (  1  iportfiorl 
Atihe*  D.mek  Midland 
Aigo  International 
Ainu  <*.  Inc 

Armstrong  Wo'ld  Indosliiet.  Inc 

Atjico.  Im 

Ashland  Oil  Inc 

Atlantic  Avi.  tu»n  C  oiporation 

Avery  Piodi.i  is  C orpoiation 

Badsc  hi  (  oiporation 
BaU.more  A 1 1  < o*l 

Barb**  Creene  Company 

Barden  C copulation 

flanven  Corporation 

ft-  sin  ( lei  tin  Power  Cooperative 

t  t  Bt  jn  Inc 

Bee  hiel  (  oiporation 

Bell  Hrluoplri  Textron 

Bell  Telephone  ol  Pennsylvania 

Beiol  (  oipoiation 

Sfs'pmn  A  I  -Vr  Foe  Railroad  (  ompany 
B*-si  Piod  .1 1  \  (  ompany.  Inc. 

Bet/  ItbiHttonet 
Beverage  Managr  me  it.  Inc. 

BUi  k  A  Decker  M  jnulac  luting  (  ompany 
On  k  Bin  k  f  ompany 
Boston  F  drson  Company 
B  P  Alaska  { xplortlion 

Bidden  Steel  (  orpoiation 
Bmtol  Myers  Company 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas 

Blocks  and  Perkins,  Inc. 

Btown  &  Willijmson  Tobacco 
Biu'nw  n  k  (  oiporttion 


Bu.  keye  CiS  Product* 

Butyric*  frie  Company 
Bmgrr  king  Corporation 
Burlington  Northern,  Inc. 

Butler  Mjuufti  luimg  (  ompany 
H  I  Butt  Grocery  Company 
Buttes  (.as  A  Oil  C ompany 

f  tldoinit  A  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company 
Cameion  lion  Work* 

Campbell  Soup  (  ompany 
(  argill.  Inc. 
c tin*  1  <  oipuiauon 
A  M  (  astle  A  (ompany 
(  astle  A  f  ooke.  Inc 
(  alripillai  Tractor  Company 

<  ei  o  (  nipt  nation 

(  entiai  Soya  Company.  Inc. 

<  entul  telephone  and  Utilities  Corporation 
(  «  ul limits 

Ceitamteed  <  oipoiation 
(  I  S  (  ontme  nial 
(  ht  M-hiough  Pond’s,  Inc. 

(  hi*  ago  Bodge  A  Iron  Industries,  Inc. 
t  hu  ago  A  Northwestern  Transportation 
Company 
(  hu  ago  1  ribune 
(  hipman  Union.  Inc 
(  hiysler  (  orporauon 
(  iba  Ceigy  Coipoiation 
(  ili/en’s  Cas  A  Coke  Utility 
(  leveland  Met  tut  Illuminating 
(  low  <  oipoiation 
I  be  (  o.tstal  (  oipoiation 
Unit  ola  Bottling  (  t/mpany  llnitfd,  Inc 
Coca  (  ola  Company.  Inc. 

(  ole  Naliortal  Coipoiation 

Colombia  Gas  System  Service  f  oiporation 

Columbia  Nitiogen  Coipoiation 

Commercial  Shearing,  Inc 

COMSAT 

Consolidated  Rail  Coipo/ation 
Continental  Corpoiahon 
Continental  I  rnsfo  (  ompany 
C  oniinent.il  Materials  C oipoiation 
Coniiaves  C.ortf  Coipoiation 
(  unwed  (  oipoiation 
Cooper  Industries 
Coppeiweld  Coipoiation 
(  ountry  Pnde  foods,  ltd 
C ouner  C oipoiation 
(  ok  (  able  C ommiimc  aUons.  tnc. 

Ctane  A  Company.  Inc 

Crompton  A  Knowles  Coipoiation 

C rowley  Maritime  Corporation 

CRST.  Inc 

CSX  (  orpoiation 

Cy«  lops  Corporation 

Danly  Machine  Corporation 
Oaytori  Powei  and  light  Company 
Dayton  Hudson  Corporation 
Dead  River  Company 
Deluxe  Cher  k  Piinter*.  Inc 


Dt  ntsply  International.  Inc 
Detroit  (drson  Company 
Dexter  Coipoiation 
Diamond  Shanuock 
A  B  I  Hi  k  C  ompany 
DiC.migio  (  orpixation 
Divslori 

Distribution  Centers,  Inc 
Dixie  Yarns  Inc 
Donaldson  Company 
Dow  <  hemic  al.  USA. 

Dow  C 01  mug  C 1  xpoiaiion 
Diavo  (  oipoiati.in 
Ouki  Power  (  ompany 
Duiuon  C ompany,  Inc 
Dijir  I  iHam  1  Medi.  at,  Inc. 

I  astern  Stainless  Steel 
fcodyne  (LmcGey  Dry.) 
economics  l.ihoMtory.  Inc 
I  M(  T i  i  huologii  s.  Inc 
I  nrrgy  Reserves  (.roup 
f  oc  hd.  Inc 

I  vans  A  Sutheitjiid  C ornputers 
la-Cell  O  Coipoiation 
l  *c  els.cn  Truck  1 «  asing  Company,  Inc. 

f  ederal  T *pn*ss  C oiporation 

f  uestone  Tire  A  Rubber  C  ompany 

lust  Mississippi  (  orpoiation 

F ishei  I'm v  Toys 

flit  king!  I  (  nip  ■  at  ion 

f  lu  Valve  (  ompany 

Honda  Power  (  orpoiation 

Florida  Steel  Corporation 

I  Mf  C oiporation 

foremost  Me  Kesson 

LB  foster  Company 

fo*  A  Jai obs.  Inc 

Fox  Stanley  Photo  Products.  Inc. 

f oxhoro  C ompany 

F  rant/  Manidar  tonng  Company 

Fieepciit  McMoRan  Inc 

f  reightl.nef  (  o»p<  ration 

R  T  Fienc  h  ('ompany 

foendly  l»t*(  ream  (  orpoiation 

Fuio  lay.  Inc. 

I  ruit  Glowers  I  xpiess 
fusion  Systems  Co-porat'on 

Genual  Dei  tnc  Company 
(.1  ritual  foods  C oiporation 
General  Mills 

General  Shale  Products  Corf  oration 
General  Signal  <  oiporation 
Genstai.  ltd. 

Georgetown  Text*  Steel 

Georgia  Power  Company 

Gould  Sf  l .  Inc 

GPU  Service  C oiporation 

Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad  Company 

Graybar  Dec  tnc  Company 
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noncash  compensation  comparison 


Tesoro  Petroleum  Corporation 
Tetley.  Inc 

Texas  f  ede/a!  Savings  and  Loan 
Texas  Instruments 
Texas  Oil  4  Cas  Corporation 
Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc 
Textron.  Inc 
Thermo  Heclron 

Thud  National  Bank  and  Trust  of  Dayton 

TIAA  -CRff 

Time  life  Books 

Timex  Corporation 

Tonka  Corporation 

Topps  Chewing  Cum,  Inc 

Tower  federal  Credit  Union 

Townsmd  Textron  Cherry  Fasteners 

Tia'ler  Tram  C ompany 

Tranjainenca  Corporation 

Tiavf.iol  laboratories 

Tnangle  Corporation 

Tr. angle  Public ations,  Inc 

t'an  o.  Inc 

{ 'Gl  Corporation 

Unigard  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Union  f  aihide  Corporation 
Umon  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Union  Planters  National  Bank 
Union  Special  Corporation 
Unit  Rig  4  fqu’pment  Company 
United  Hospital 

United  Insurance  Company  of  America 


USTOF  PARTICIPANTS  (Contiruu-d) 


United  Nuclear  Corporation 
United  Services  tile  Insuiance  Company 
United  Telecommunications 
United  Virginia  Bank 

United  Way  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 

Universal  Oil  Products 

University  Hospitals  ol  Cleveland 

University  ol  Alaska 

University  of  California 

Upjohn  Company 

Upstate  Milk  Cooperative 

US  Brewers  Association.  Inc 

US  Cypsum  Company 

US  Me  C corporation 

Utah  Inter  national.  Inc 

Utah  Power  and  light  Company 

Valero  fneigy  Corporation 

Vallen  Corporation 

Valley  National  Bank 

Versa  Technologies 

Viacom  International 

Virginia  Chemical  Coiporal'on 

Virginia  National  Bank 

Volunteer  Me  doc  Cooperative 

Vulcan.  Inc. 

Wagner  Meclric  Company 
Ward  foods 

Wamei  4  Swa^ev  Company 
Washington  Natrona!  Corpo'abon  ' 
Washington  Natural  Cas 


The  W  ashington  Post 

Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 

Wausau  Homes,  Inc. 

Webstri  Spring 
Wesley  f  ledical  Center 
West  Per  n  Motor  Club 
Western  I  urge  Corporation 
Western  Li.  V  Imunnce 
Western  Fu  ‘dishing 
Western  U«  on  International 
Western  Uni  *n  Telegraph 
WrsJtn  Hotels 
Moms  Wheeler 

Wheeling  Dollar  >'*v.ngs  and  Trust 

Wu  kland  (Til  (  (impi  my 

Amherst  H  Wilder  foundation 

John  Wiley  4  Sons,  Inc 

Wilhamt  Furthers  Ingmeering 

Williams  f  ompanirs 

Williams  International 

Wrvronsm  f*t«f *(<<  $er\ne  Corporation 

Wool  Pu'eau  Inc 

IW  Woofvs.-rth  Company 

R.niy  Wnghl  (  orpoiahon 

Wm  W/.gley  Jr  Company 

W>man  C.onlim  Company 

VMC  A  of  the  United  States 

/ale  C orporei'on 

/ayir  (  Orpniation 

/erntfi  Radio  (  corporation 
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LIST  or  PAR  1 1(  IPANTS 

Abbott  Northwestern  Hospital 

Aichfi  Daniels  Midland 

Blue  C ross/Blue  Shield  of  Maryland 

Ai  4(  14  Mutual  l  ifr  Insurant  e  C  ompany 

Aigo  International 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  ol  Massachusetts 

ArtHxi  ludtiMnrs.  Inc 

Au/ona  Bank 

Blue  C ross/Blue  Shield  of  Michigan 

An  P«o<fo<  1%  and  (  hfmn  aU 

Aon*  o.  Inc 

Blue  C  loss/Blur  Shield  of  Nebraska 

AlHC  C>A 

Amt*  o  Insurant  f  Croup 

Blue  f  ioss/Blue  Shield  of  North  Carolina 

Ai..t>*ri«a  Powei  f  umpary 

Anoslrong  V\  odd  Industries,  tm 

Blue  C  ross/Blue  Shield  of  Southern  West  Virginia 

A'asi  om,  Inc 

Ar»ula  (oipni.it *or» 

Blue  C ross/Blue  Shield  of  Texas 

Al<  am  Alun  ilium 

Asam  o.  Inc 

Blue  C ioss/Blue  Shield  of  Virginia 

AH  OA 

Ashland  Otl.  Im 

Boone  County  National  Bank 

<  Ale«ande«  A  BaMwin.  In< 

AllaMii  AhaIiom  C  oipo>4t>on 

Boig  Warner  Ac  ceptame  C orpeabon 

Allegheny  hiU  iinuliAte  Unit 

Atlantic  Mid uji  Insurance  Company 

Boston  1  dison  Company 

Allen  B.adley  (  ompany 

Auloinohile  (  luh  ol  Muhigan 

BP  Alaska  f xploration 

AHhuIa1*  Mutual  Insurance 

Avery  Piodur  Is  <  Oipoiabon 

Biaden  Steel  Corporation 

All*i  d  Bank  Iniriual  iiiul 

HABR  Inf 

Bustol  Myi-ts  (  jnipany 

All.*  ,1  (  oipmaliiio 

haitisi  hr  C oipor.it ion 

BmoHy  n  t  bnem  Gas 

AH.s  (  1  a  "  M*  (  (Ml'pAny 

Bakei  Industrie* 

Biouks  d'icl  f’t  ikms  Inc 

AMAX.  tin 

B.ifin-.oir  An.  oil 

Blown  A  WilluimiMi  7 oh«*i  to 

An.i  ia.lA  Hess  (  i iipiMAtiOli 

H.uik  1  unil  Malt  1  rdrial  (  rrdil  Union 

Biunsvsiik  (  iMpoiatmn 

An. i- in  .in  As.  .i  i.itii#n 

hank  Mjik#-hng  Assm  labon 

Bui  ki  >e  C.as  Pindui  ts 

lu.  the  AtK am.  <  mi- nl  ul  Sui-ntf 

Hank  ol  Nrvs  1  ngiand.  N  A 

Bui  yms  1  lie  (  i.mpjny 

Am  i  in  Ar  1  Hank  ,i...|  |im|  of  Pennsylvania 

Bank!  asl  (  oipoution 

Ruigei  Ku»g(  oipMi.ihon 

Am'I’i  ii  a'1  R«*»ik «  • '  A-mm  idhun 

Rankers  l»lr  and  (  a-u.dly  (  ornpany 

Burlington  NoMfiern.  Inc 

An  •■in  ji.  Hum  Ii  aMtny  (  Oinpany.  Im 

the  R.inkris  tile  (  ornpany 

leo  Burnett  Company 

An  »  1.4  .in  C  henu*  .il  V.i  irly 

Bankers  life  of  Nebraska 

Business  Men's  Assmam  e  C ornpany  of  America 

I  hr  4  nifiM  ji  l  (  liege 

B.id»H  (.t*  *-ne  Company 

Butlei  ManufactuungCompany 

An. ri.i  .id  (  (Mini  <1  i.f  |  »tp  Insurance 

Ran  lays  hank  of  (  aliforma 

HI  Butt  Croc  eiy  Company 

An. nil  AH  (  lysfa'  Sugar 

Bam  lays  Bank  of  New  York 

Buttes  (.as  &  Orl  Company 

Ainri.i  aii  t  »pir*s  (  ornpany 

Rjidrn  Corporation 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company 

Anient  ,»n  la.nil>  ti'Miianir  (.»Oup 

Bam  m  C  mp4  nation 

C ameiou  Iron  Wcuks 

An. riu  An  (  as  Asmm  i.it.on 

Harnett  hanks  of  f  tooda 

C ainpheM  Soup  (  ornpany 

A.i.r..,  an  Hi  jit  Anso*  ijimn  Inc. 

H.»sm  llectm  I’ower  Cooperative 

(  apitnl  Holding  (  mpoiation 

An.rin  an  M.  n*»  hvl 

BA1US.  Inc 

(  argill  Inc 

An. Hu  an  Hospital  Supply  C oiporation 

1  l  Bean,  lot 

(  arte  f  oundatum 

Amain  411  Institute  lor  Research 

Reason  (  oinpamet 

C aiiiei  (  orpoiation 

Ament  an  Institute  of  C  PA  % 

8ei  htel  (  orporafion 

AM  C astir  A  C  ompany 

Am  mi  All  111. ll  .11. d  Steel  institute 

Bril  Helicopter  Textron 

C avlle  A  Cooke.  Inc. 

An  ii*  i  ii  a»i  PuMn  T  •  a  nsil  Assot  taboo 

Bril  Telephone  of  Pennsylvania 

C  ateipillai  Tiai  :oi  Company 

Amu  .  u  an  k‘ ril. mm.hu  f  (  ornpany 

Bcrkshne  Ide  Insuran*  v  (.  ornpany 

Ceco  (  orpoiation 

An-iM  am  Security  and  Tiusl  Company.  Inc. 

Berol  (  oip<, ration 

Cential  Bancstiarrs  of  the  South 

An. Hi.  ah  S«-i  unly  And  Trust  Company 

Bessemer  A  fake  loo  Railroad  Company 

C  eiifial  »  dp  Assur*rn  e 

Amu,,  am  Shipbuilding 

Best  Produris  Company.  Inc. 

(  entral  Soya  C ornpany.  Inc 

All. rill  AO  Sim  irly  c»t  (.  ivil  |  n^nfpij 

firthrsitj  Hospital 

C ential  Telephone  and  I  'tilii.C'  C oipo»ation 

A  i.H.ian  Sin  u* l>  ot  R  tfi.geialur 

Bet/  l  af»  ii  atone* 

Central  T  rust  Bank 

A  A.i  (  i  iM.litiiuu-i  (  ngmeert 

Reveiagi'  Management.  Inc 

f  entrcimc  s 

A  ill#.  1 1(  All  Standard.  Inc 

Bishop  (  lark  son  Memorial  Hospital 

C  ertamlred  (  oipmation 

•  Mir  nl  Ari  St  Airs  Insurance  (  umpantfl 

Bla<  k  &  Oh  ker  Manufac  luting  C onipaity 

(  f  S  (  cmtinental 

An,*  in  an  Slrnli/f  r  C cmpany 

Onk  Bluk  Company 

Chamtier  of  (  ommeitc  of  the  United  Slates 

Ampin  an  Trl*  phone  A  Telegraph  Company 

Blue  Cross  Hospital  Servu e.  Inc  • 

Chase  federal  Savings  and  loan 

*  A  nrnliisl  f rdrial  Savings  A  loan 

St  touts.  Missouri 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

Auiff  ifiusC 

Blue  C russ  of  Greater  Philadelphia 

Chcniii  al  Bank 

Anirivham 

Blue  Cioss  of  Northeast  Ohio 

Chesapeake  tde  Insuimu  e  Company 

A. mIac  Hotels 

Blue  C ross  of  Northeastern  New  York 

Chesebrough  Pond  s.  Inc. 

t  Amiiah 

Blue  Cross  of  Southern  California 

Chicago  Board  ol  Trade 

Au.uoi.dA  M.nrial»  Company 

Blue  C ross/Blue  Shield  Assoc  rations.  Inc. 

Chicago  Riidge  A  lion  Industries.  Inc 

Am  hnr/Dmlmg  Industries 

Blue  C  ross/Blue  Shield  of  Alabama 

Ch.tago  A  Northwestern  Transportation  (  ornpany 

Am  tun  Hoi  king  (  oipoiAlion 

Blue  C  ross/Blue  Shield  of  Connec  treut.  Inc 

(  huAgo  Title  and  Trust 

A'ttiui  Ar  di'tson  A  (  ornpany 

Blue  (  ross/Blue  Shield  of  Delaware,  Inc 

C  hit  ago  Tribune 

[he  Ai.(1i*im.ii\ 

Bine  Cfoss/Hlue  Shield  of  florid* 

fhipnui* Unit  n  Inc. 

AK<  ,'mm  «u  a 

H'ue  C ross/Blue  Shield  of  Iowa 

Chiyslei  Corporation 

An  ,ii  j  (  c.ipmat  >i»n 

BUie  Cross/Bln*  Shield  of  Kansas 

(  iba-Ceigy  Corporation 

A  .hl.i'hop  Beigjn  Men  y  Hospital 
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Citibank.  NA 

Citizen's  bank  4  Trust.  Maryland 
Citizen's  Cat  4  Coke  Utility 
Crtian'j  Bank 
City  Bank  4  Trust 
C ity  of  Chesapeake 
C  *ty  ol  C  olorado  Springs 
City  of  Hampton 
City  ol  los  Angeles 
City  of  Los  Angeles  (fire  4  Police) 

C rt  y  of  Los  Angeles  (General) 

City  of  Los  Angeles  (Water  4  Power) 

C»»y  of  Newport  News 
City  Ctl  No«  folk 
City  of  Portsmouth 
C  ity  of  R  k  Itrnond 
C ity  of  SufUilk 

(  leveland  Her  trie  Illuminating 

(  low  (  otpora'ion 

C NA  Ins  jfanc  e 

The  C oastal  (  orporation 

l  oca-Cola  8o:tlmg  Company  United.  In<. 

r  OC  a-C f >lj  Ccmj-jny  Inc 

Cole  National  Corporation 

Colonial  life  and  Accident 

Columbia  Gas  System  Si-rvice  Corporation 

Columbia  Hospital 

Columbia  Nitiogen  Corporation 

Commetc  «at  Set  cutty  Bank 

Commercial  Sneanng,  Inc 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 

Commonwi  alth  National  Bank 

Commonvsr  jlth  til  Pennsylvania 

Community  <  o>.M,r, dated  St  hoof  District  146 

C  ommumt,  ft  «b  at  Savings  and  loan 

Computet  Si  iem  c  s  C  oiporation 

COMSAT 

C. ongressional  Budget  Office 
Conneclicut  Bank  and  Trust 
Conner  Ik  t.t  Mutual  liie  Insurance 
Consolidate  1  Rail  C orporation 
Continent*'  Bank 
Continent*1  (  oiporation 
Comment*'  f  *r»vi  >j  (,  umpany 
Conlmi  nta:  M.«tf  r-.ils  (  orporation 
C on: raves  Coer/  C  wip>i*!ion 
Conwed  C oi|  oral  ion 
Thomas  Cooke.  Inc. 

C ooper  Indti*  'net 

Copperweld  v  orporation 

Corroon  and  Clatk  of  Tennessee.  Inc. 

Cotton  States  Imuiance 

Country  Pildc  I C'Cids.  Ltd 

County  of  lake 

Ccuner  Corporation 

Co*  (  able  Communications,  |nc 

Crane  4  Company  |^( 

Crocker  Nat  i  na1  Bank 
C'uft.pirm  4  K  .<  \les  f  or  potation 
CfOwh-y  Mti'itir'ii  (  orporation 


LIST  OP  PARTICIPANTS  (Continued) 


CRST,  Inc 

CSX  Corporation 

Cyclops  Cotpoialton 

Danly  Mat  hine  Corporation 

Dayton  Power  and  light  Company 

Dayton  Hudson  C  orporation 

Dead  River  Company 

Oefuie  Check  Printers.  Inc 

Oentspty  International,  Inc 

Deposit  Guaranty  National  Bank 

Detroit  f  dison  Company 

Dentei  Corporation 

Dial  f  mane  iaf  C  ot^of^ion 

Diamond  Shamrock 

A  B  Dn  k  C ornpany 

OiCioigio  Corporation 

Dnston 

Distribution  C enters.  Inc 
Dine  Yarns.  Inc 
Dominion  Bank  Shares 
Donaldson  Company 
Dow  Chemical.  U  SA 
Dow  C  ornirtg  Corporation 
Dravo  Corporation 
Duke  Power  Company 
Dupage  County 
Duriron  Company.  Inc. 

Durr  fillauer  Medical.  Inc. 

Dynalertron  C orppration 
fast  New  York  Savings  Bank 
Fastem  Stainless  Steel 
f codyne  (Lindsey  Div.) 
economics  laboratory.  Inc. 
fG  4  G  Idaho 
ImC  Technologies.  Inc 
I  mpue  Bank 
fnergy  Reserves  Group 
fqurbank.  N.A. 

fquitable  Life  Assurant  e  Soc  iety 
f  quilable  Trust 
frie  Insurance  Group 
fuclid.  Inc 

Ivans  4  Sutherland  Computers 

F i  C ell- O  C orporation 

f*celsior  Truck  leasing  C ornpany,  Inc 

factory  Mutual  fngmceiing  (  orporation 

farm  Credit  Banks  of  Springfield 

farm  Credit  Banks  of  St.  Paul 

farm  family  life/Mutual  Insurance  C ompantes 

federal  ("pies*  Corporation 

federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Cof|Xuation 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

fidelity  Bank 

Fidelity  Mutual  life  Insurance 
firestone  Tire  4  Rubber  Company 
fust  American  Bank  4  Trust.  Maryland 
fust  American  Bank.  NA 
first  Amtenn  C  orporalion 
fust  Bank  Systrrn.  Inc 


first  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona.  NA 

First  Mississippi  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  CUyion 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland 

Fust  National  Bank  of  Meniro,  Missouri 

Fiist  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis 

first  National  f*ch*ngc  Rank 

first  Oklahoma  Banc orpi nation 

fust  Pennsylvania  Bank 

first  Set  unty  Corporation 

fisher  Pncc  Toys 

flic  longer  Corporation 

F h»  Valve  C ornpany 

floiida  Power  ('orporation 

rkuufa  Sirel  C orporation 

f  Ml  l  orporation 

foremost  Mi  kr-sson 

l  B  foster  (  ornpany 

four  (  iIh-i  United  Way 

fo«  4  f.u  olis.  Inc. 

fc*v  Slanli  y  Photo  Produi  Is.  Inc 

Ftnhriu)  (  ompany 

f  rarity  Mamifar  luting  <  ornpany 

frei  puM  MiMoRan.  Inc 

f reightl.nrr  (  orporation 

R  I  f li  ne h  Company 

friendly  lr e  (  ream  Corporation 

fot*»  lay.  Inc 

f  ruit  l.rr .wc-rs  f  kpiess 

fusion  System*  Corporal/on 

CdHauifct  C ollege 

General  I  let  trie  Company 

General  IcmkIs  <  nr  pi  nation 

General  Miffs 

(<'•im-i.iI  Shale  Products  (  orporation 
Gem-rat  Signal  (  oiporation 
Crnstai  ltd 

Georgetown  Te*as  Steel 
Georg,, i  Power  (  ornpany 
Germantown  Savings  Rank 
Guard  Bank 

Cut  Sr  outs  of  the  USA 
Cnitf.ilhrl's  I n v* -st merits 
( .ould  SI  I  ,  Inc 

(.Over i>rm-r»t  f  inployre’s  life  Insurance 

l.PU  Si  ivir  e  (  orporation 

Grand  Tiunk  Western  Railroad  (  ornpany 

Graybar  Her  trie  Company 

Great  Southern  life  Insurance  Company 

Creatwrst  Casualty  C  or  [Miration 

CRI  (  cuporation 

l.lf  Automalir  flertric,  Inc. 

C.uataniee  federal  Savings  and  loan 
Mahm  mann  Medic  al  College  Hospital 
Hallniaik  Cards.  Inc 
Hanes  (  or  pm  a  lion 

John  Ham  o<  k  Mutual  I  de  Insurance  Company 
llaiuMiord  Brothers 
Han.  S.  haffm  -  4  Mar* 

Marti, ...I  Hospital 
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1 1ST  Of  PARTICIPANTS  (Continued) 


1  J  Mem/  Com|Mny 

lewlitl  l*a<  ka*d  (oniony 

wghlandt  tnerg/  ( iHpo«4lton 
«'<U  rest  Medic  at  C  rnlei 
(ill*  Industries.  Inc 

l.:f».  I r%4 . 

ri'*n»  Walker 
loliTt  ,m%  4  Njivei,  Inc. 

Some  fedeial  Saving  and  loan 
tome  frlidlfum 
iHOrfAfll,  Inc  PmSO 
looker  l  hemu als 
lotmel  4  (  om^iny 
•  spital  Data  (  i-nlpi  ol  Virginia 
■ospilal  Wivnr  Pl«u  of  Ni  w  Jersey 
tooghlnn  Millln  1  Company 
(•'Ward  Johnson  (  .unpany 
<<>wa>d  University 
lovse  Bake  <  lm 
'irbba'd  Milling 
M  Huber  I  oipoialHin 
!uman  Resoune*  Rt-trarc  h  Organization 
‘i'Wrp  A  Hunt  f  lii'iim  al  (  oipoiation 
mnt  Mmiufai  lonug  (  ompany 

u\ky  Oil 

iygeia  C  oca  (  ola  Bottling  Company 
tM  C  cm  potation 
4M  f  niployer  s  (  redit  Umon 
!  Ament  as  Inc 
‘•noo  Bell  Telephone 
Imtiiv  (  entral  (.nil  Railroad 
moi»  Rower  (  ompany 
hnois  Tool  Works.  Inc. 
sA  C o< {Miration 
•'O  Heitnc  fneigy  USB) 

•dependent  life  Insurance 
•  fianapufic  I  ile  Insurance 

'dian.ipoi'S  Pow*  1  &  light 
'gersnfl  Rand  (  ompany 
■sura'ii  e  Services  Office 
■terfnst  (  oiporati* m 
ifenneifit  j.  Inc 
•«i  imttniit.nn  Health  Ca»e 
tentati>.«>af  I'ac  kings  Cot)  rotation 
•»  stms  (iiveisifietf  Services 
•wa  Metlmifisi  Meifital  Center 
•■k  (,<aptiu  Systems 
&  (  um»m,ni(  ations  Industries 
t)  International  Management  Corporation 
■  •dustnaf  Valley  Bank 
smrson  Memorial  Hospital 
pflerson  Bank  of  Miami 
f.  /ofinson 
<  Johnson  4  Son 
»*»es  &  Laughltn  Steel  Corporation 
y  Manufacturing  C  ompany 
e-sei  foundation  Health  Plan 
aiser  Steel 

ansav  f  ity  Powri  4  Ughl 

awa1  «ki  Motors  (  urporation.  U  SA 


Kellogg  (  ompany 
Kemlall  (  ompany 
KrnnameUl .  Inc . 

Krone*  oil  f  *mjm nation 
Kent  Mooie  C  orporalion 
Ke{  »ner  Tiegoe.  Inc. 

Kerr  MtC.ee  (  or  nation 

Kimfieily  Claik  (diporaliori 

Knapp-  King  Sue  Corporation 

Korhnng  Company 

Kroger  (  ompany 

lamb  Weston.  Inc.. 

lavmo  Shipping  Company 

lawtrnte  Irveiniotc  laboratory 

lelijnoM  Steel  loondry 

lei  tls  4  Noithiup  C  ompany 

trvi  1  Rmtlieiv  (  omp.tny 

levi  Shauss  4  (  ompany 

(  harles  levy  (  ire  iil.H mg  C  ompany 

Iryliold  Hi-ieatis  Vacuum 

lilihey-Owew.  ford  Company 

l iln  »t y  National  Haiik  4  Trust  Company 

Itlieriy  National  life*  Insurance  <  ompany 

ItMRA 

lint  otn  National  i  oi|M>raiion 
lipe  KolUay  (  nrpoiaiion 
Thomas)  liplun.  b»< 
lilhiinn  (  nipni.ition 
luus  (  AV  Industries,  Inc. 

I uc as  Industries.  Inc. 

lutheia"  B'olherhood 

lutfieran  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company 

Mac  k  Punting  C  ompany 

Mat  k  True  ks.  Inc. 

Madison  General  Hospital 
Magnetic  Controls  (  ompany 
M.tllini  kiodl 

Manchester  Memorial  Hospital 
Manufai  tuiers  and  Traders  Trust 
MAPS  O.  «nc 
Mjiuihon  U  S  Realities 
Mary  Kjy  Cosmetics 
Maryland  National  Bank 

Massat  husetts  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company 
Hie  M. itlies  (  ompany 
Matsushita.  Inc 
Mattel.  Inc 

May  Department  Stores  Company 
Mayflower  Corporation 
Me  Graw-ldnon  Company 
Robert  I  McKee.  Inc. 

Mt  Quay-PeHe*.  Inc 
Mead  Corporation 
Mellon  Bank 
Mr  more*  C  orporation. 

Me  mortal  Hospital  Medical  Center  of  Long  Bekch 
Memorial  Hospital  System  of  Houston 
Memphis  tight.  Gas.  4  Water  Division 
Men  hants  Insurance  Croup 
Merck  4  Company.  Inc 


Melpalh.  Inc 

Mehufioliian  life  Insuiance  (  ompany 
lied  Meyec,  Inc 
MIB.  Inc 

Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Company 
Mid- Atlantic  Toyota  Distributors.  Inc 
Midcon  C orporalion 

Midland  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company 
Midwest  Stock  Fkchange,  Inc 
Milthcm,  Inc. 

Miles  lAbo’atoriet 

Milwaukee  Sanitation  Department 

Minnesota  fabrics.  Inc. 

Minnesota  Mining  4  Manufar  tunng  Company 

Minnesota  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company 

Minolta  C orporation 

Missouri  Pa<  die  Railroad  Company 

Mitre  C  or  p«  nation 

Mitsubishi  International 

Modem  Drop  forge 

Modem  Merchandising.  Inc 

Modme  Manufacturing  Company 

Monarch  Capital  Corporation 

Montana  Power  Company 

Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 

Montgomeiy  Ward  and  Company 

Moog,  ,ftC- 

Moore  Business  forms,  Inc 

Morgan  Guarantee  Trust  C  ompany  of  New  York 

Phillip  Morns.  U  $A 

Mormon  Inc. 

Morrison  Knudscn  Company 

Motorola.  Inc 

MSI  Insurance  Company 

Murphy  Oil  Corporation 

Mutual  Benefit  life  Insurance 

Mutual  Broadt  asting  System 

Mutual  federal  Savings  and  loan  Association 

Mutual  life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

Mutual  of  Omaha 

NACUBO 

Nati  o  Chemu  al  C ompany 
Narco  Scientific  Industries.  Inc 
National  Bank  of  Detroit 
National  <  an  Corporation 
National  Constructors  Association 
National  [  lector  al  Manufacturing  Association 
National  Gypsum  Corporation 
National  Railroad  Labor  Conference 
National  Rural  Utilities  Coopeiative 
finance  Corporation 
National  Savings  and  Trust  Bank 
National  Supply 
Natomat 

Navy  federal  Credit  Union 
NCNB  Corporation 
N(  R  Corporation 
NIRCO 

New  Ingland  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company 
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NONCASH  COMPENSATION  COMPARISON 


LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS  (Continued) 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydcxk 

Nippondenso  Of  los  Angela* 

NKC.  Inc 

Nu'folk  &  Western  Railway  Company 
North  American  Philips  Corporation 
North  Mississippi  Medical  Center 
Northern  Tiusi  Bank 
Northern  Trust  Company 
Northwest  fcanc  oiporaiion 
Northwest  Industries  Inc. 

North**  si  Pipeline  C urporahon 
North»v«  stem  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Northwestern  Mutual  It  ft*  Insurance  Company 
Northwestern  Nat>c<nal  life  Insurant e  Company 
Nt.rlon  C ompany 
Oh«o  fd  s<  i  Company 

Ohio  Mi  J  a 1  lr>dem.nty  Mutual  Corporation 
Ohio  Vain-y  Medial  C  enter.  Inc 
OMUATA  Ct.ip  >ral>on 

V_* :<i  kert  Bank  dnd  Trust 

O-d  Slone  Rank 
CVi  Cuipc  Jt.on 
O"  ;-ha  a  -port  Authority 

Omaha  Pu^Im  Power  Ursine! 

Overseas  Development  Council 
Owens  C  \  i-nng  fiherglas  (  orporat'on 
O*  I'm  l-'.noiv  Inc 
Pact  ar.  It.«, 

Pat  lire  Mutual  life  Insurance 
Pas  die  Reviun  es,  Inc 
Pako  (  c-'pvwation 
PaUo.  tnc. 

Paper  C inverting  Machine  Company 

Peavey  <  ompany 

Pendlctc  ”  VSoo'en  Mills 

Penn  (  »  ntral  lnr»gy  Croup 

Penn  Vifg>">a  Corporation 

Pt  iHifield  Corporation 

Pennsylvania  8lue  Shield 

Pc  i.nsyhan.a  Medrtal  Society 

Per  nsyUjnia  Po*er  &  l 'ght  Company 

Pc-nnwa't  Corporation 

Pentagc  n  Federal  Credit  Union 

Peeples  C.as.  I  ight  &  C  oke  C  ompany 

Peoples  Natural  Cas  Company.  Inc 

Pet^ples  Saving*  Bank 

Peoples  Set  unty.  Maryland 

Perkin  timer  Company 

Pel.  Inc. 

Pfr /er.  Inc 

Philadi  ’phia  [lettnc  Company 

Ph.l.ps  C  c>al  Company 

PM  d,T’'i' t  Natural  Cas 

PtIM-w’v  f  ompany 

IrMA  (  r»u*>ty  C« »vernmental  Center 

Pror  t-c  Savings  and  loan 

Ptrt1  burgh  f»  lake  trip  Railroad  Company 

PrtMbu'g1'  National  Bank 

P.7/a  Hut  Inc. 

Fla. ns  Fh-tlnt  Generation 

&  l(j"smisMf,n  f  inoperative 

Pv.'iImim  S'aie  rank 


Gregory  Poole  Equipment  Company 
Portland  General  (k-rttic 
Power  Anthoriiy  of  Stale  of  New  York 
PPG  Industries 
PQ  Corporation 

Preferred  Risk  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
T  Rowe  Pm e  Associates.  Inc 
Puce  Brothers  C ompany 
Protective  life  Insurance  Company 
Provident  l»fe  and  Accident  Insurant e 
Company 

Provident  National  Batik 

Public  Broadcasting  Seivice 

Public  Service  C  ompany  ol  New  Memo 

Puget  Sound  Natrtinjl  Bank 

Puritan  Bennett  C  Or | >r «a l*oo 

Ratal  Milgo.  Inc. 

Rainier  National  Bank 
Raprstan.  Inc. 

Rayrnond  International 
Reading^  Bales  Corporation 
Recognition  Equipment 
Pec leation  Vehic  le  Industry 
Red  Ovs I  Stores 
Michael  Reeve  Hospital 
Regional  Transportation  Authority 
Research  Triangle  Institute 
Research  Cottrell.  Inc 
Remold.  fi>< 

RJ  Reynolds  Industiies 
Reynolds  Metals 
Richardson  Vicks.  Inc. 

Rit  hmond  St  hool  District 
Riggs  National  Rank 
Riviana  Foods.  Inc. 

AH  Rt>bbms 
Rogers  C < •rpmatron 
Rouse  C cirnpany 
Royal  Bank  of  (  anada 
Royal  Insurant  e  C  ompany 
Royster  Company 
Ryan  Homes.  Inc 
Ryder  System.  Inc 
Safeguard  Industries.  |i,c. 

Saga  C or p< .ration 

Samaritan  Health  Services 

San  Diego  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Sanders  Associates.  Inc 

Sandia  Corporation 

Sandvrk .  Jnc. 

Santa  fe  Railroad 
Santee  Cooper/S  Carolina 
PuMrt  Service  Authority 
Schering-Plough  Corporation 
Sthieiher  FtK»ds.  Inc 
SC M  Corporation 
Scott  Paper  Company 
Sears.  Roi  but  k  and  (  ompany 
S«  irtry  Insora'H  e  C Cirnpany 
Shakier  (  orpmatron 


Stiawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  N  A 

Sherm  Chemical  Corporation 

Siemens  Corporation 

Siena  Pat  itic  Power  Company 

Site  O  Indostrirs.  tnc 

Signo.le  Corporation 

S»cm»  Valley  Hospital  Assonation 

RAC.  Sloane  Manufar  tunng 

Sm.il*  A  We  It  on 

Sni-ely  lor  Savings 

S*  *'  III)  of  Manufat  tunng  f  ngmerrs 

Cknl.it  I  m  -gy  Ri  sr  ,i»i  h  Institute 

Solti  •  Polymei  (  o»p« -ration 

Si ii<» ••  i  •  Piodiic  ts  C omp.tny 

Sim-  line  R,iiii(ia<1  (  O'lipany 

S. . r I  -  .1-  Si  tv  if  i*  Division  c (f  MA|. 

Si m.i l»  |i  i sey  Indusines  Inc 

South  Suburban  Hospital 

Si  ml  til  ast  R.n  ik  N  A 

Soi-thi  rn  C  fVMip.my  Si  tv  It  es 

South,  m  Pai  -Ire  Tiansportaticm  (  ompany 

South!  in  Railway  System 

Sp’.'hn  Hospital 

SI’S  let  Imologies 

Si  J.  •«-  Mmei.ils  (  omp.tny 

St  I  nke's  ( pise  op.it  A  lesas  C  tiiMien's  Hospital 
SI  I  ole  s  II.  isptt.ds  (I  ,ii go) 

St  M.uy  v  Med"  al  and  Health  (  «  met 
St  f’.mt  C  omparues.  In< 

St  I'.iul  1  ire  and  Marine 

St  V . .  Hospital  and  Mi  dn  al  (  enter 

A  I  Stalry  Mamil.i.  tunng  <  ompany 

Stanady  ne,  fnt 

Stan. fare!  Oil  ol  (  ahfotnia 

S»ai«*  Department  lerler.al  (  recfit  Union 

Stall  I  arm  Insurant  e  (  nmpames 

Slat*  Mint  System  (Georgia) 

Stan  ol  Virginia 
State  of  Wisr  nnsm 

Stan  Street  Hank  .md  Trust  (  ompany 
Stanlfer  C  hemriat  (  cMiipany 
SleeU  ase,  Inc 
Steiy*  i  1  ia<  tor.  In* 

St... i  '  '• . *  ,isfi»ig  C't-'np.tny 

Slr.it*  j.i«  planning  Assn,  lalmn 
Stmfr  nt  li.a-i  Markr-litig  Association 
Suburban  R.mr  oipnrat'on 
Subml. an  Propane  Gas 
Son  t  In-mu  al  (  ompany 
Son  (  .  impany  In* 

The  S.u, papery 

Sop*  market  ( .enetaf  (  mpr  nation 
Sir  -jin  hanna  (  orporatum 
Svenfr np/AfO  Trr  hnedogy,  tnr 
Sy  nie* 

Syr.i-ue  Rest-ardi  l  aboratr uies 
Sy  slf’itic  Research  I  .»!•■  ".Hones 
T  at*  "i 

lerii-i  sie  Va'b-y  Auth-.iify 
T l  ea  <  In  mu  ah  tnleri-  rtional.  Inc 
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